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For the Companion. 
WESLEY GRIFFIN. 


The affecting narrative which I am about to 
write out for the readers of the Companion, was 
related recently in a social mission circle, by 
one of the principal participants in the details, 
who stated that he had already, some years 
since, written out the facts for publication. 

As the touching story seemed quite new to 
those present, and is full of instruction, we can 
see no impropriety in reproducing it for the 
benefit of old and young, though in so doing, it 
may be robbed of a portion of its pathos: 

In the great city of London, a few brave men 
were fighting the good fight of temperance 
against drunkenness. 

Upon one occasion, when the addresses had 
been finished and the usual question asked, if 
there were any present who would like to take 
the pledge, a little fellow struggled through 
the crowd, pressing his way eagerly toward the 
platform, and said, speaking in a rapid, timid 
manner,— 

“Please, gentlemen, J would like to put down 
my name.” 

“And what is your name, my lad?” 

“Wesley Griffin, sir.” 

“And your father’s name?” 

« Griffin, sir.” 

“What does your father do, my boy?” 

Acrimson flush mantled the pale, thin face of 
the lad, and he shaded his face with his small 
hands as if to hide the shame, while he said, in 

a choked voice,— 

“Father gets drunk, sir.” 

“But we did not mean that, my son. We 
mean what does he do for a living?” 

“OQ,” cried the boy, (his face brightening) “he 
finishes hats;”’ at the same time suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, moving his hands over each 
other, as if to show how it was done. 

“And do you think you can keep the pledge, 
if we allow you to put down your name?” 

“Yes, sir,’—looking up with his honest blue 
eyes full of earnest entreaty and firmness of 
purpose. 

“Then we will try you;—and may God help 
you to keep your resolutions, my lad. Can you 
write?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

And the little fellow took the pen and wrote 
out in plain, fair letters, ‘Wesley Griffin.” 

Others pressed forward, and young Wesley 
was soon jostled back into the crowd, but he 
was not forgotten by at least one of the Sons of 
Temperance. 

The tattered garb of the poor boy, the pale, 
withered, intellectually formed face and head, 

the spasm of shame, the momentary lighting up 
of the superb eyes, had awakened in one breast 
a desire to know more of the lad’s history. 

The lad’s name had a familiar ring, in sound 
and letter. The good man repeated it to him- 
self over and ever again, until he remembered 
that some time previous, a clergyman of that 
tame had been disgraced for having been found 
intoxicated in the streets of London. 

This unfortunate clergyman had been noted 
for his eloquence, and his almost magic power 
of electrifying his audience into spiritual life. 
His fame “had been in all the churches.” 

Was it possible that this man’s son was the 
tattered, emaciated, shame-stricken lad who had 

his crimsoned cheeks, and forced his re- 

luctant tongue to utter the cruel words, “Father 
gets drunk” ? 
Perhaps some young reader of the Companion 
frows just how poor Wesley Griffin felt, when 

© uttered those terrible words,—for they are a 
volume in themselves. One needs no skilfully 
ee Panorama to remind him of the scenes 
fo nines familiar in a drunkard’s home— 
4 ®gony of long suspense, until habitual in- 

lulgence shuts out all hope of reformation, and 
tolls the knell ef domestic peace; the paling 
and blasting of womanhood; the withering, the 





little ones God has confided to man’s care! And 
all for what? For a glass of whiskey! a bottle 
of wine! for what is worthy to have been the 
evil spirit that seduced our first parents—rum/ 
To think, with this noble, Christian man, was 
to act; and he did not rest until, by diligent in- 
quiry, he discovered the residence of Mr. Griffin, 
and sought him out in the loathsome garret of 


dation had compelled him to seek shelter. 

Years before, when this clergyman had been 
in the zenith of his brilliant and successful min- 
istry, the good missionary had listened to his 
eloquent sermons, and been moved to tears by 
his exhortations. Judge, therefore, what must 
have been his emotions when, ushered into that 
abode of wretchedness, he recognized in the 
lad’s father, the outcast minister and the back- 
slidden Christian ! 

For a little time he remained speechless from 
what he felt and saw. Is it any wonder that 
language failed him at a moment like this? 

When, at length, the parties recognized their 
mutual relations to each other, Mr. Griffin re- 
lated to his new friend the particulars of his 
fall. 

It was the old story—the social wine-cup, 
which parishioners formerly considered essen- 
tial to social cordiality. 

“Tn that way,” said Mr. Griffin, “i became ac- 
customed to wine-drinking, and was in the 
habit of indulging freely, when alone with my 
friends. I did not realize how rapidly the habit 
grew upon me. Upon the one occasion when I 
was found in the street, (drunk, as it was said,) 
I had been spending the evening with a party of 
clergymen who, like myself, took wine with 
their dinner, and even later. Others drank more 
freely than I; but being of bilious habits, I was 
more susceptible than they, and was seized with 
nausea on my way home. From this circum- 
stance originated all the unjust and unfair slan- 
ders that proved my ruin.” 

“But why did you not allow yourself to be 
moved by the pleadings of your friends, and 
make an effort to rise above it all, and be aman 
again?” asked the missionary. 

“Sir, I was stunned by my misfortune. I 
wanted a strong arm to be put about me, that 
could lift me clean out of my degradation, and 
hold me up entil I could take heart and stand 
alone; but I did not find it, my friend. I heard, 
instead, only hjssings, and cries of shame! 
shame! and I tried to forget; and so sank from 
one pit to a deeper still, until you find me here.” 

“But your wife,—Mrs. Griffin,—what has be- 
come of her?” 

“O, she remains faithful to the last. Through 
all our sufferings she has kept close to the cross, 





» the moral and spiritual death of the 








NOT DISCOURAGED BY A 8NEER.—[See page 170.] 


a tenement house, where his poverty and degra- Phe shivered, and was tempted, for an instant, to 


“She was a refined, delicate lady, I have been 
told, and a person of culture.” 

“Yes, yes—the more’s the pity. A true wom- 
an of the noblest type! That is her bed out 
yonder.” 

The missionary glanced across the naked 
floor where a pallet of straw lay, partially cov- 
ered with a well-worn quilt. What wonder that 


curse'the man as a brute! 

“Tt was your son, perhaps, who signed his 
name as Wesley Griffin, at our last temperance 
meeting,” said the missionary, when he could 
trust himself to speak. 

“Yes—Mrs. Griffin and I both made up our 
minds that we would try and save the child. 
He went there with my consent, and I want you 
to try and save him!” 

“God granting us His grace, we will, indeed, 
save him,” responded the good man, “and we 
will save you, too.” 

“No, not me,—it’s too late for that. I shall 
never stop drinking. I am ruined for time and 
eternity. All I want to do now, is to forget,—I 
can’t drink deep enough.” 

“My friend, there is a world of good in you, 
yet—enough to make you a blessing to yourself 
and us. Only rally once again, and we will all 
put our arms about you and hold you close to 
our hearts, so you cannot fall again.” 

“Tt’?s no use—no use!” cried the miserable 
man, making an effort to wipe his eyes. “I 
have tried over and over again; but when I 
take one step forward, I take two backward. I 
am joined to my idols—let me alone!” 

The missionary went away, sorrowfully; but 
from that time forward, Mr. Griffin knew there 
was one human breast upon which he could 
lean; one human ear that would not be deaf to 
his plaints. 

The missionary, finding it impossible to reach 
the father through the ordinary incentives for 
reformation, made a last effort to reach him 
through the son. One day he said to the lad,— 

“Wesley, you love your father?” 

“Yes, sir, (the boy’s face gleayaing with love- 
light,) I do, indeed.” 

“Well, Wesley, you must save him; no one 
else can, save God.”’ 

“I? I save my father? O, how? Tell me 
how.” 

“Every time your father comes home intoxi- 
cated, go to him and entreat him to take the 
pledge. Do this every hour of the day, if need 
be, but do it till he yields. Have you courage 
to do this, my lad?” 

“Yes, sir,—courage to do any thing to save 
my dear father.” : 

Mr. Griff went home, as usual, more of a 


when he stumbled into the room where the 
straw pallets lay, and by sheer good luck estab- 
lished himself in the chair that withstood the 
effect of his fall. 

This, the poor creature only partially remem- 
bered; but what he did remember, and what he 
never forgot,—no, and never will forget to his 
dying day,—was that a white little figure stole 
out of the straw and came fearlessly up to a 
drunken father, and parting his knees with its 
hands, knelt down between them, and raising 
his clasped palms and tearful eyes to his bloated 
face, cried out, in tones of agony,— 

“O, father, please to take the pledge!” 
“What hidden power was it, that at that mo- 
ment lifted the drunken stupor from the father’s 
brains? He wasn’t drunk now! His vision 
was never clearer; his mind never more com- 
prehensive. He saw it all in its hideous deform- 
ity-—the domestic fiend that he was, and had 
been during the past frightful years; he took in 
at a glance, the darkness and depth of the hell 
upon the edges of which his unsteady feet tot- 


‘tered; he realized just how revolting and bitter 


the cup was, that for years he had compelled 
that wife to drink, whom he had sworn in the 
presence of his Maker and hers, to love and 
protect! Ah, yes! and he saw, clear as noon- 
day, how an angel had come to him in the form 
of his neglected child, and kneeling between his 
knees implored him to save himself and his 
family. 

It was as when the lightning cometh out of 
the east and shineth even unto the west. 

“Am I a dog,” he cried, “that I shall do this 
thing?’ The foundations of that man’s sin 
were broken up, and he cried out, “Wesley, as I 
live, God helping me, I will sign the pledge!” 
We pass over the scenes which followed young 
Wesley’s prayer. It is enough that Mr. Griffin 
signed the pledge, and kept it as well; that 
gradually he outlived his madness, and after a 
suitable and satisfactory probation, was again 
received into the ministry, and became a hum- 
ble laborer among his former brethren. | 

There are, in London, institutions into which 
such children as have taken the pledge and kept 
it six weeks, are received and kindly cared for. 
To one of these, Wesley was sent, by the re- 
quest of his parents; but, alas, he could not 
survive the hardships of his boyhood. 

Hunger, cold and cruelty had broken down 
the naturally delicate constitution of the child, 
and consumption was already busy with its 
prey. It was soon found necessary to remove 
him to the infirmary, where, after many and 
prolonged sufferings, he expired. 

As he lay dying, his father, now reclaimed, 
was weeping near him. The little fellow, tak- 
ing the bowed head between his transparent fin- 
gers, drew the tearful face to his lips. 

“Don’t cry; don’t cry. I’m glad to go. 
When I’m gone, father, you won’t drink again?” 
“Never, never, my son—no, indeed, never /” 

A smile passed over the pallid face. 

“Then it is all right. I’m glad to go.” 

The nurse brought in wine to moisten his 
parched lips. 

“No, thank you, nurse,—take it away,” said 
Wesley, looking into his father’s face. 

Poor fellow! fearing, lest even in the presence 
of death, his father would be tempted. 

And so Wesley Griffin died. Who, reading 
this sketch, can say children have no mission, 
or fail to ask, Cannot I too save my father? 

GALLANTRY OF A DOG. 

My dog Frank was one of the most sagacious 
and affectionate creatures I ever knew. We 
treated him kindly and he became much at- 
tached to the female part of my family, partic- 
ularly to the children. My little daughter at- 
tended a school about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from my house, to which the dog uniform- 
ly accompanied her every morning, as well as at 
noon; and as soon as he had conducted his 











and is sometimes almost hopeful.” 


beast than a man. It was late in the night, 


charge safely into the school he returned home. 
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After a short time, he was not content with 
guarding the child to school, but began to es- 
cort her from school. 

Twelve o’clock was the hour at which the 
children left for dinner; a few minutes before 
which, Frank, with his wagging tail, trotted 
away, and placing himself in front of the school, 
patiently waited until the scholars came out, 
when he eagerly selected his charge and guard- 
ed her safely home. At five o’clock in the after- 
noon a similar proceeding took place. 

It was amusing—nay, it was highly interesting 
to witness the actions of this affectionate and 
sagacious little creature. How he contrived to 
calculate the time so exactly I cannot conceive, 
but at about ten minutes before twelve and five 
o’clock Frank regularly left my premises for the 
school. 

The gallant little fellow usually went a few 
yards in advance, with elevated tail, and evi- 
dently in all the pride of self-satisfactory duty ; 
but on the appearance of any person or animal 
from which danger was to be apprehended, the 
dog came close to the child and forbade near ap- 
proach. 





For the Companion. 


LORA. 
In Two Parts.—Pakrt I. 

“Going to Europe! Why, Lotty Hamilton, I 
don’t believe you.” 

“Complimentary, upon my word!” snid a sec- 
ond voice. 

“Are you, really? Whendo you start? Does 
madame know?” with sundry other questions, 
came pouring out so fast that Lotty could not 
have answered if she had tried. 

It was recess at Madame Boyer’s school, and 
the day being stormy, the junior pupils—young 
girls between twelve and fifteen—had gathered 
in one of the recitation rooms, chattering, as 
madame often told them, “like a nest full of 
magpies.” Finding, at length, that their curi- 
osity in regard to Lotty’s announcement could 
not be gratified while they all talked at once, 
they concluded to keep quiet for the sake of the 
desired information. 

“Come, Lotty,” said Emma Locke, “a blessed 
calm, at last; do improve it.” 

Lotty smiled, a faint color just flushing her 
cheek as the girls crowded about her, but she 
answered, readily, “Why, there’s not much to 
tell, only that Uncle Charles has to visit Eu- 
rope, and says he will not go without mother 
and me. You know he is with Barlow & Son— 
his name isn’t in, but he’s a—what do you call 
it?” 

“Sleepy partner,” ventured a chubby little 
girl, who sat on the floor resting her chin on 
Lotty’s lap. 

Such a hearty laugh followed this suggestion, 
that the child looked abashed, till Lotty said, 
kindly, “No matter, Lucy, it has made me think 
of what I meant—a ‘silent partner’—and usu- 
ally Mr Barlow goes himself to select their 
paintings and pretty things, but he is sick, and 
his son must attend to the business here, so they 
want uncle to go. We sha’n’t leave till spring, 
and he is coming to see madame, because he 
wants me to drop something else and give more 
time to French and Italian.” 

“Italian! Idon’t see what you ever took a 
fancy to that for—you won’t go round with a 
monkey and a hand-organ.” 

“Hardly,” laughed Lotty; “but it’s uncle’s 
fancy. He thinks it may be useful, and he likes 
it because he has a dear friend who is an Ital- 
ian, and he—Mr. Antonelli, I mean—often talks 
with me, to help me along.” 

“Well,” said Emma Locke, as the bell rang 
for study hours, “I wish I had an Uncle Charles.” 
“And so do I!” chimed in a chorus of voices. 

Well they might, thought Lotty, for she had 
never known the want of a father’s care under 
the loving protection of her uncle; while her 
mother felt that few women were so blessed in 
a brother’s love. When Lotty was a mere in- 
fant, Mrs. Hamilton had been left a widow and 
dependent; but her brother Charles, then only 
a youth of twenty, had provided a home for 
them, working hard for their comfort, and since 
they had never been separated. He had been 
steadily prosperous as the years rolled on, giv- 
ing Lotty the best advantages that were to be 
obtained in the way of an education, and as 
both his sister and himself held their wealth and 
position as talents to be used in the service of 
the Master, from whom came their good gifts, 
Lotty, under such influences, bid fair to become 
not only a perfectly accomplished, but thor- 
oughly useful woman. 

This European tour was a pleasure so unex- 
pected, that Lotty never tired talking about it, 
either at home or at school, and wondering if it 
would really come to pass; and while she was 
still wondering the winter glided by and the 





spring day came, when, in her travelling dress, 
she ran gayly up to the school-room to say good- 
by to madame and the girls; and at the noon 
recess, as they gathered together to regret her 
absence and speculate upon her good fortune, 
she was sailing out of New York harbor, taking 
her last look at the fast receding city. 

After long wanderings, enjoying to the ut- 
most all the Old World offers to observant and 
appreciating eyes, Mr. Sherwin’s business com- 
missions determined him to settle down fora 
temporary home at Rome. They soon found 
friends among a few American families then 
resident in the city, and Lotty pronounced her 
happiness complete, when her uncle came in, 
one day, and told her he had just met at the 
consul’s office an old New York acquaintance, 
who, with his wife and daughter, a girl about 
Lotty’s age, had recently arrived. 

“Only to think, Maria”’—for they were not 
long in finding each other out—“‘won’t we have 
good times ?—it will be so much nicer for us two 
girls to go together. Have you been to St. Pe- 
ter’s yet? and isn’t the sky village funny ?”’ 

“Sky village? I didn’t see any village, or sky, 
either. What were they doing in St. Peter’s?” 

“Why, a body might as well live in the sky. 
Didn’t you go up to the dome?” 

“No, we went without an ‘application;’ and 
then father wasn’t well, and we didn’t stay 
long.” 

“O, then you have the best of it to see yet. 
Why, when you get up to the roof at the foot 
of the dome, there is a whole village there.” 

“What, not of live people?” 

“Yes; people who have houses and shops 
right on the roof. It’s all paved with flat stones, 
and there is a fountain of real water. It’s the 
workmen who take care of the cathedral, and 
mend it, and so on—but it’s the funniest—just 
like being a bird and living in a tree-top.” 

This was enough—the elders had no more 
peace till an ascent to the dome was determined 
upon. 

Having obtained the necessary order by ap- 
plication from the consul, and paid their money 
at the foot of the stairs, which led Maria to re- 
mark that instead of “ ‘robbing Peter to pay 
Paul,’ they were paying paul* to see Peter’— 
they commenced the ascent, the ease of which 
delighted them. 

Midway they rested in the gallery, where 
Lotty pointed out to Maria the pen in St. Mark’s 
fingers—six feet in length—corresponding with 
the enormous medallions which she had judged 
only ordinary size in looking up from the pave- 
ment. 

Once on the roof, the girls’ enthusiasm was 
unbounded; they lingered around the fountain, 
and stood in silent admiration of the statues of 
Christ and His apostles—seventeen feet high— 
which adorn the front of the roof. While the 
rest of the party ascended the dome, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton remained behind with the girls, and there 
were also a few strangers on the roof, waiting 
for companions. 

Presently, at the door of one of the work- 
shops, Mrs. Hamilton observed a little girl, ap- 
parently about eight or nine years of age, who, 
with hands clasped tightly about her knees, 
was rocking herself back and forth, taking no 
notice of any one, but with a face of terror and 
agony pitiful to see. 

Going to the child, Mrs. Hamilton and the la- 
dies near her endeavored to attract her atten- 
tion; but, entirely regardless of their question- 
ing, she only muttered continually the same 
words over and over again. 

“She evidently does not understand us, nei- 
ther can any of these people,” said one of the 
ladies. ‘“What shall we do?” 

Just then Lotty, who had pressed forward to 
see what was the matter, till she caught the oft- 
repeated words, exclaimed, “O, mother!” and 
pushing through the group, she stooped down, 
and putting her hands upon the small brown 
ones clutched together so desperately, she said, 
gently, “Poverella—che vi manca?” (Poor lit- 
tle creature, what do you want?) 

The swaying ceased, the tense-drawn lines 
about the mouth began to give way, and lifting 
her sad eyes to Lotty’s face, the little Italian 
burst into a storm of sobs and tears. 

Seeing that the case was now in good hands, 
the strangers withdrew, leaving only Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, Maria and Lotty, while the latter, regard- 
less of every thing but the child’s sorrow, seat- 
ed herself upon the roof by her side, caressing 
the now pliant hands in hers, as she used all 
the expressions of sympathy she could think of. 

Presently the sobs ceased; the blessed rain of 
tears began to lift the cloud from the oppressed 
heart, and looking at Lotty, with a smile break- 
ing into the languor of her eyes, she began to 
tell her story, the musical vowels dropping from 


* Paul, an Italian coln—value about ten cents. 








her lips, Mrs. Hamilton thought, like the liquid 
ripple of a valley brook. 

“QO, mother, she says she hasn’t any body in 
the world but a grandfather—her father and 
mother died two years ago of—what do they 
have in Italy?—the plague—and her grandfa- 
ther came here to fix something about an organ 
in one of the side chapels—it’s his business— 
and he fell off the scaffolding two days ago and 
was hurt real bad, and they carried him away 
and won’t let her see him.” 

“They? Who?” 

“Why, she says they live beyond the walls, 
out on the road to Ostia, and her grandfather 
would have to be here two or three weeks, and 
so he was going to stay up here. And she was 
here when he was hurt, and one of the men, 
who is all by himself, says she’s got to be his 
little girl and wait upon him. 

“He says he’s her uncle, and has taken away 
her clothes so she can’t go down, and says he’ll 
beat her if she tries to. She’s been praying to 
the Virgin—you know, mother, it’s no use telling 
her that won’t do any good—and now she thinks 
the Madonna has sent me, because I can talk to 
her. What can we do?” 

“Wait till your uncle comes, and we will see 
what he thinks.” 

“Here he is,” said Maria, as she turned at the 
sound of a familiar step. 

“What's the trouble?” said Mr. Sherwin, com- 
ing towards them. 

Lotty told the story again, the child mean- 
while holding her fast by the dress, as if she 
feared to lose this friend in need. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” said he. 

“OQ, Uncle Charles!” began Lotty. 

“I mean about his being her uncle—can’t 
one of those workmen tell us something? You 
mustn’t mind your blushes, Lotty; speak to 
them.” 

Lotty called to some workmen employed close 
by, and as one of them came up, answering re- 
spectfully, she went over the little one’s story, 
with her help, for the third time. 

The man, observing that Lotty acted as inter- 
preter for Mr. Sherwin, directed his replies to 
him, in Italian, of course, and from him they 
learned that there was no doubt of the truth of 
her story. 

The man who represented himself as her un- 
cle was known to be a bad man, and they had 
thought it strange that this child should be kept 
up there after her grandfather’s fall, but as she 
said nothing, supposed it must be all right. 

“He meant to make money out of her by beg- 
ging, you may depend,” said the man—and in 
answer to Mr. Sherwin’s question if they could 
take her away, he replied, in effect, that no one 
there had any claim upon her, and the villain 
who had threatened her was fortunately absent. 

“Ask her if she will go with us, Lotty.” 

“Go? Yes, indeed!” The child’s face lit up 
at the very thought; and still clinging to Lotty, 
barefooted and bareheaded, she followed them 
down the spiral staircase, and then by her di- 
rection, they ascertained from one of the priests 
off duty, where to find her grandfather. 

Taking her into the carriage, they drove out 
little more than amile beyond the walls, towards 
the Basilica of San Paolo, and here, in the house 
of a friendly workman, found the old man. 

The child sprang to his side and hid her head 
on his breast, while he fondled her cheeks and 
kissed her hair, as the tears rolled down his 
withered face. Then raising herself, she rapidly 
told her story, catching Lotty by the arm and 
drawing her to the bedside. 

The old man laid his hands tenderly on Lot- 
ty’s head, invoking the protection of the Virgin 
and all the saints, while he added, “I may get 
well, now, little lady, and you will be healer, 
for my heart would have broken soon, if my lost 
dove had not come back to me.” 


Mrs. Hamilton’s first act, after they had left 
the happy pair, was to procure some clothes for 
the little girl, while Mr. Sherwin hunted up an 
English physician, who could also speak Ital- 
ian, and the next day they made another visit 
to their new friends. 

The doctor thought the old man’s recovery 
doubtful, but there would be enough to take 
care of them from the sale of his tools and his 
bit of land, which lay near by the friends who 
had taken himin. Their little garden was filled 
with flowers, which Lora had been in the habit 
of selling in tiny bouquets, and duxjng the few 
weeks of Lotty’s stay in Rome, there was never 
a morning that she failed to find beside her plate 
at the breakfast table, flowers, fresh and dewy. 

When they rode out for their last visit, little 
Lora could hardly be pacified. “O, I never, 
never shall love any body so well again, she 
said, clinging to Lotty almost as passionately 
as at their first meeting. 

“Only think, if you couldn’t have talked to 
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her,” exclaimed Maria, “what would have be 
come of the poor child?” 

“By-the-by, Lotty,” said Mr. Sherwin, who 
overheard this remark, “I suppose when I write 
to Antonelli, I can tell him you still think there 
‘isn't a bit of good’ in learning Italian.” 

“Don’t say a word, Uncle Charles! I shalj 
never think any thing useless after this.” 

(Concluded next week.) 
jf oo 
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; if For the Companion. 
ON’T BE DISCOURAGED BY A 
SNEER. 
You have read that fine ode, Hohenlinden: 
“On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
~ Of Iser rolling rapidly.’ 

If you love poetry, you must have admired 
the skill with which the poet paints the dreary 
winter scene. 

The author of the ode was Thomas Campbell, 
He sent the first manuscript copy to a famous 
Scottish Review. Among the notices of rejected 
manuscripts in a succeeding number of the Re- 
view was Hohenlinden, by T.C. The staid old 
Review informed T. C. that his effusion did not 
come up to its standard of excellence. 

Campbell knew that there was poetry in his 
stirring battle-ode, and he was not disheartened 
or discouraged. He obtained a publisher, and 
Hohenlinden soon became familiar to every Eu- 
ropean of culture. It will be remembered when 
the dignified articles of the old Scottish Review 
are forgotten. 

About the year 1800, there appeared at the 
office of the Monthly Magazine, then a widely 
circulating English periodical, a young man of 
unpolished appearance and manners, who of- 
fered to the editor the manuscript of a poem. 
It was written in a bad hand, and some of the 
words were incorrectly spelled. 

The editor was an elegant, scholarly man, 
and he treated the young aspirant with mere 
politeness, and, giving the poem a very imper- 
fect examination, laid it aside. 

The history of the young man was peculiar. 
He was born in the country, and his earlier 
years were passed amid delightful rural scenes. 

His father died when he was young, and his 
mother was left poor with a numerous family 
to support. 

She opened a dame-school, and here the young 
orphan received the elements of an education. 

He suffered continually from ill health, and 
he was consequently removed to London, to 
learn the trade of a shoemaker. 

While serving his apprenticeship ghe read 
Thompson’s Seasons, a book that brought back 
the lovely scenes of his childhood, and that in- 
spired him to express his own recollections of 
rural life in verse. 

He married, hired a room in the second story 
of an old building, in which to live, and opened 
a shoemaker’s shop in a room in the same build- 
ing, two stories higher up. 

In this unpromising situation he continued 
to write during his leisure moments until he 
had completed a long pastoral poem. 

One day he returned to the office of the Month- 
ly Magazine, and, with much earnestness, en- 
treated the editor to give to the poem a more 
careful reading. The editor consented to re-ex- 
amine it, and the young poet left the room. 

A gentleman of some reputation happened to 
be in the office, who was well acquainted with 
the scenes of rural life, and the editor read 4 
part of the poem tohim. This gentleman treat- 
ed the whole subject with the greatest ridicule, 
laughing immoderately as passage after pas 
sage was read, and he so influenced the editor, 
that the latter recalled the young man, and, 
handing him the manuscript, advised him not 
to waste his time and neglect his business in 4 
foolish attempt to become a poet. The rural 
gentleman added a sneer, and the young man 
turned away with much disappointment. 

The rural gentleman congratulated the editor 
on the sound advice he had given the “poor fel- 
low,” and remarked that it would probably 
prove the means of saving him from “ruinous 
infatuation.” ; 

This was not the first time that the mant 
script had been rejected. The young poet, how 
ever, still felt confident that the poem contained 
passages of true inspiration, and that it would 
become, one day, successful. 

He sent it to Mr. Capel Lofft, a gentleman of 
influence and culture, and one of those persons 
who are willing to give every one a chance 
the world. 

Mr. Lofft gave the manuscript a careful read- 
ing, and pronounced the composition to be one 
of exceeding beauty, and he at once secured # 
publisher, who paid the young poet five hut 
dred pounds. 
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The poem appeared. Its success was imme 
diate, and the fame of the young author blazed 
forth like a comet among the luminaries of gen- 
jus and song. 

Edition after edition was exhausted. Twen- 
ty-six thousand copies were sold in the course 
of afew years. The publishers voluntarily paid 
the author an additional sum of five hundred 
pounds, and several men of rank made him 
complimentary presents. ; 

The poet bore the pretty name of Bloomfield. 
The poem was “The Farmer’s Boy.” It may 
still be found elegantly bound and illustrated 
at the bookstores. Read it. It will give youa 
stouter heart and a purer spirit; it will do you 

‘ood. 
: Young reader, if God gives you a work to do, 
do not be discouraged by a sneer. 

HEZEKIAH. 
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For the Companion. 


GRANDMOTHER AND HER PET. 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. 

How old, grandmother seemed to us! Yet she 
said “she was only seventy-five,” and used to 
stand up before strangers with a pride, pleasant 
to see, that they might guess at her age; and 
when they reckoned her to be sixty or sixty-five, 
it did one good to see the smile and flush that 
flitted over her pinched face. 

We all loved grandmother, and it is well for 
us now, to remember that she was treated by us 
all as a grandmother should be. . 

She had the best room in the house, and the 
best bed, and the easiest chair. All of us chil- 
dren were taught to fetch and carry for the dear 
oldlady. If she pronounced a word in an old- 
fashioned way, we were never allowed to repeat 
it after her, or smile at the odd expressions and 
ways of age. 

She used to love us all; but after her eyes got 
so dim she couldn’t thread a darning-needle, or 
read in the great Bible with her strongest glass- 


es, my little brother was born; and to me he 


was the prettiest baby the sun ever shone upon! 


He had the softest blue eyes, that looked from 
one object to another full of baby wonder, and 
the softest cheeks, the cunningest ears, and pink 
fingers and toes! But his crowning perfection 


was his smile! 


At first, he only smiled in his sleep, and the 
nurse would cry out, delightedly, as she lifted 


the lace from the cradle,— 
“See, baby is smiling!” 


Then we would all steal to our idol on tip- 
toe, and express our delight; and grandmother 
would smile, sitting there by the window, and 
lifther thin finger with a “Hist, children, the 


angels are whispering to the little dear!” 


He was just five weeks old, the first time he 
looked into grandmother’s face and laughed, 
with his eyes open. He had never laughed be- 


fore when he was awake, and she cried out,— 


“He’s laughing, the darling! Run and tell 


your mother!” 


There was a great scampering of feet, and a 


dozen voices cried,— 


“Mother, mother! the baby is laughing, with 


his eyes wide open!”’ 


“Pm afraid he’s going to have the colic!” 
cried nurse, beginning to shake the paregoric 


bottle, 


That was a great day in grandmother’s life. 
After that, events were calculated from the day 


Bertie smiled with his eyes open. 


It came to be such an era in our domestic af- 
fairs, that we used to ask the dear old lady a 
thousand questions in a sly way, on purpose to 


hear her answer. 


“Grandmother, when was it the little gray 


kitten came to us?” 


“let me think, child. Well, I can’t justly 
say, but it was after the baby laughed, I’m sure 


of that!” 


“Grandmother, when was it I caught the 


speckled trout for your dinner?” 
I don’t justly remember, Freddie, but it wasn’ 
long before the baby smiled.” 


“Mother, when did I have the last letter from 


brother John?” 


“It was the very day the baby smiled, father. 
Don t you remember when you brought it in, we 
ill cried out the baby was laughing, and you 


came and looked over my shoulder?” 


i grandmother’s face. 


Now, you know that a baby’s first effort at 
talking, is either to say ma-ma, or da-da, which 


last is considered the same as pa-pa; though 


never could see why babies should try to call 


their fathers “daddy.” 
fi 


But Bertie didn’t say either of these words 
"st; but one day when he lay in grandmother’s 
lap, sucking his fat fingers, and kicking up his 

pled feet, he looked up into her loving face 


and said dan-dan, which, of course, we all knew 
as clear as day, meant grandma. 
I wish you could have heard the hubbub we 
made then! 
It brought father out of the library with the 
pen behind his ear, and I wouldn’t like to tell 
what he had in hishand. Charles Dickens calls 
it the “tickler,” but it didn’t used to tickle us 
much! 
“What’s all this noise?” cried father, with a 
frown upon his face. 
We were too happy to mind either the tickler 
or the frown, but cried out, and grandma’s pip- 
ing voice was loudest,— 
“Bertie’s spoke, father! ‘he’s said ‘dan- 
dun!’ Say it again, darling. Let papa hear it 
say dan-dan!” 
Then there was a second domestic era. 
“Grandma, when did I go to Boston?” father 
would ask, with a sly glance toward mother. 
“Well, son, it was about the time the baby 
said dan-dan; and the baby said dan-dan the 
tenth of August, at exactly half-past three 
o’clock.” 
“Thank you, mother.” 
And then we would all smile, and blessed 
grandmother would smile, too, without guess- 
ing at the truth. 
At last, Bertie sat alone at grandmother’s feet, 
and after a little, climbed up by her chintz 
dress, and tried to stand alone. 
Then we stood him in the corner, and held 
out our hands, and said, coaxingly, “Come, 
Bertie.” 
Well, Bertie would hold out his little fat arms 
and put on such a serious, scared look, that we 
were sure he would venture, but after a moment 
he would settle upon the floor again, and creep 
to dan-dan, who would kiss him over and over 
again, until he went to sleep on her breast. 
One day, we had, as usual, put him in the 
corner and held out a bright red apple to tempt 
him to come to us. 
“Dan-dan! ap|! dan-dan!” cried Bertie, stamp- 
ing his little foot. So we understood that he 
wanted grandma to hold the apple. And the 
dear old lady came and took it in her withered 
hand and said, softly, “Come.” 
Bertie hesitated—put one foot forward, then 
the other, and—there he was, cuddled up in dan- 
dan’s bosom, covered all over with cap-border; 
while away we all ran to mother, shouting,— 
“Bertie’s walked alone! Bertie’s walked 
alone!” 
Then there was another data. And so it was 
through all the child’s tender years, while he 
grew into our hearts like the thing of beauty he 
was. It was grandma that taught him his let- 
ters, that taught him his nursery rhymes, and 
who never wearied putting him through the 
child’s catechism. 
Bertie’s beauty increased with his years. The 
soft, fair hair fell into ringlets as naturally as a 
girl’s, and grandma’s fingers were always busy 
with them, as he sat at her feet with his picture 
book. 
Bertie was four years old, when we led our 
dear, dear grandmother to the window and seat- 
ed her in the easy chair. 
“Isn’t it daylight, yet?” she asked, in a star- 
tled way. 
“Indeed it is. Don’t you see the sun shining 
over the hill?” 
Grandma sank back in the chair, and covered 
her white face with her shrivelled hands. After 
a moment, she raised them towards heaven in a 
suppliant way, and we saw there were tears on 
her cheeks. 
“It?s God’s will,” she said, humbly; “it’s 
God’s will. Children, your poor old grand- 
mother is stone blind!” 
It was a terrible day for us all. And the sad 
picture is still fresh in memory, of the dear old 
lady sitting with folded hands resting upon the 
Bible, or leaning her bowed head upon the pages 
that had been her comfort in youth and old age. 
+ | Sometimes the golden head of Bertie nestled in 


neck; sometimes he was on his knees, sobbing, 
and kissing her hands. 


the Bible words in his uncertain way. 


Thou Son of David? ” 


dan. 
my sight away.” 


will?’ inquired Bertie. 
“Better not—He knows best, Bertic.” 





her breast; sometimes his arms were about her 


From that sorrowful time, the two were al- 
most one. Bertie sat long hours spelling out 


One day he opened to the healing of the blind 

And so it was that we never forgot that the | by Jesus. 
baby was five weeks old to aday, when itsmiled| “Dan-dan,” he said, when he had read how 
the pitying Saviour had mercy upon the men, 
“can’t you say ‘Have mercy upon us, O Lord, 


I} “I don’t think it’s God’s wiil,” answered dan- 
“Tf it had been, He would not have taken 


“Mustn’t we never ask, when it isn’t God’s 


grandmother—both arms—as if he could shield 
her from suffering. 

“Then Til be eyes for you,” said Bertie, burst- 
ing into tears. 

Bertie was six years old, when he died. I can- 
not endure the pain of writing out the touching 
incidents of his sickness and death. He was 
lost to us, and took with him all the sunshine 
from our happy home. 

In our selfish and violent grief we forgot, for 
the moment, the sorrow of our blind grand- 
mother. ; 

It is true, we saw her sometimes groping her 
way to the little sufferer, and after he was dead, 
kissing his lips, but it was a quiet grief,—and 
mother said, grandmother was too old to feel as 
keenly as we did, and we mustn’t wonder that 
she did not “take on.” 

Bertie was dressed in his holiday suit, and 
placed upon the sofa in a bed of sweet-scented 
flowers. We tried to cheat ourselves into the 
belief he still lived, and so arranged the dar- 
ling in the graceful attitude he assumed when 
he slept. 

We did not have watchers, as the custom then 
was; but father and mother occupied the room 
adjoining, and kept watch over the dead. Per- 
haps they fell asleep towards morning. Be that 
as it may, when we came down stairs in the 
early dawn, and stole in to look at our darling 
Bertie, we were startled to see grandmother 
kneeling by the sofa, with her hand in Bertie’s 
bright curls, a tress of which was wound around 
her finger in the old, fond way. 

Our steps were involuntarily stayed upon the 
threshold, until her farewell was finished. But 
still she knelt, and not a tress of the golden 
hair moved. 

Something in the unnatural stillness made us 
cry out and hasten to raise the bowed head. It 
fell back again upon the baby breast. Grand- 
mother was dead. 
They are sleeping, grandmother and Bertie, 
under the great weeping willow, father planted 
years ago. Its long branches wave to and fro, 
caressing first one grave and then the other. It 
is pleasant to know that loving in life, in death 
they were not divided. 





WAIFS. 


Among life’s sunn dens 
Some little childesn grow, 

The tenderest care surrounds them, 
No sorrow do they know; 

While others walk neglected 
——— dusty way, 

No earthly friend to guard them, 
Or keep them lest they stray. 


But ah! these little children, 
To human love unknown, 
Have yet one Friend above them, 
They do not walk alone; 
Though not one earthly blessing 
Seems in their lot to fall, 
They do not live unheeded; 
Their Saviour loves them all. 
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For the Companion. 
HOW OSCAR ESCAPED HIS WHIP- 
I 


Oscar’s father owned a grist-mill nearly half a 
mile from his house. 
It had not been convenient for him to live 


early in the morning and remain all day. 


business very well, was left to attend to the 
grinding, and when he left the mill to go home 
at night, he forgot to lock the door. 
His father had on former occasions charged 
him to remember to fasten the door and to bring 
home the key. This afternoon in particular he 
had left emphatic instructions about it. 

Oscar had never forgotten the door but once, 
and then he received a whipping for his delin- 
quency, that almost any boy would be likely to 
remember. 

Nothing but extreme thoughtlessness, certain- 
ly, could have made him forget the door this 
time, and his father was not a man to overlook 
carelessness. 

Oscar did not think of the key till he had gone 
to bed, and then the recollection of his negligence 
made him uneasy enough; sleep was out of the 
question. He knew his father would inquire, as 
soon as he came home, if he had looked the door, 
and go to see if the key was hanging in its place. 
Not finding it he would be sure to whip him. 

His first impulse was to get up at once and 
run to the mill. But a difficulty immediately 
occurred to him which made him shrink from 
doing that. There was “alion in the way’— 
or not exactly a lion, though something about 
as formidable, namely, Squire Gadsby’s great 
watch-dog, which was always unchained at night 
and allowed to roam the neighborhood, a terror 
to evil-doers. 

Now the way to the mill lay directly by the 


nearer the mill, and it was his custom to go to it 


One afternoon Oscar, who had learned the 


of this big dog. If he ventured to pass that way 
in the night he was pretty sure the brute would 
bite him. 

He might go a long distance round, but he 
felt that even that would be dangerous. The 
dog was at large, and there was no knowing how 
far he might range in the bright moonlight. 

For a minute or two he lay debating in his 
mind whether to risk the probability of being 
bitten, or stay where he was with the certainty 
of being whipped. 

His dread of the latter conquered at last. He 
sprang out of bed, and put on his clothes with 
all haste, fearful every second that he should | 
hear the sound of his father’s wagon. \ 
Anxious not to apprise the rest of the family 
of his intentions, he slipped quietly through the 
window, and ran towards the mill. 

As he approached the squire’s grounds, hg 
paused and took a cautious look ahead. He saw 
nothing of the dog, and thinking that perhaps 
they had not unfastened him yet, hé took cour- 
age, and hastened on, going considerably out of 
his way, however, to get round the dangerous 
premises. 

He reached the grist-mill without accident, 
locked the door, and started to return, holding 
the key tight in his hand. 

If he could.only get back, now, before his fa- 
ther returned! 

He could make the run home in a very few 
minutes but for that abominable dog. Would 
he really be obliged to go round to avoid him? 
His succcss in reaching the mill had made the 
boy a little bolder. He determined to try the 
. ran rapidly till he came opposite the 
squire’s great barn and then stopped to look and 
listen. Up and down the road, under the trees 
in the squire’s garden, over the surrounding 
hay-lots helooked; there was nothing to be seen 
or heard. 

But Gadsby’s watch-dog was one of those ter- 
rible fellows, that almost never bark. Oscar 
could not feel sure that the animal was out of 
the way, though he hoped he was, and as he 
stood there in the shadow of the barn he gath- 
ered courage. 

He would make a dash by the house so quick 
that the dog couldn’t see him, even if he was 
there. 

He had just started to run, when, to his con- 
sternation, a great, shaggy, brindled beast, al- 
most like a wolf, walked across the road not five 
rods ahead of him! There was no mistake 
about it. It was the terrible watch-dog himself. 
Oscar shrunk back and crouched nearer the 
barn. His heart leaped in his throat as he gazed 
at the dangerous creature in his path. It stood 
still and snuffed the air suspiciously—shook its 
ears—turned and whined uneasily—and made 
directly for the barn! 

Oscar, now half dead with terror, had crept 
backwards in the shadow until he reached the 
farthest corner of the building, and as soon as 
he saw the dog coming towards him, he sprang 
round the corner and ran for dear life. 

The dog had now discovered him in good earn- 
est, and the affrighted boy heard him coming 
after with heavy leaps, uttering low, short 
growls. 

A gate with tall posts stood at the entrance of 
a meadow, and up one of these poor Oscar man- 
aged to clamber just in time to escape the 
watch-dog’s jaws. 

But though he was safe from harm, the really 
tiresome part of our youngster’s adventure had 
but just begun, for his savage pursuer showed 
no intention of leaving him. 

Hour after hour he waited there, hanging to 
the post, growling a little occasionally by way 
of warning, every time the boy tried to change 
his position, until the unhappy lad felt as if he 
must drop to the ground in spite of himself. 
Still he held fast to the old key of the mill. 
Never did time go so slowly. He began to wish 
he had stayed at home and taken his whipping. 
Why did not his father discover his absence and 
come after him? 

He would have shouted for help, but he dread- 
ed to wake up the squire. So big a man as he 
would do worse than whip him, like enough. 

At last he heard the cocks crow, and by-and- 
by the light began to break a little in the east. 

He waited, wondering why his father did not 
come that way seeking for him. He must cer- 
tainly look for him in the morning and know 
that he was gone. 

Just before sunrise he came. He had arrived 
tired and late the night before, and gone to bed 
without inquiring about Oscar. 

When he discovered his son on the gate-post 
with the key clutched in his hand, he scolded 
him for “getting up so early to go to the mill.” 
“He might expect to get treed by dogs,” he said. 








The boy got yp and put his arms aroupd his 





squire’s grounds, and Oscar was terribly afraid 


But when Oscar told him the whole story, he 


laugh«d, and concluded thatthough be deserved 
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a whipping for forgetting the key, he wouldn’t 
get it that time. “Roosting on a sharp post all 
night might be as good for the memory as a 
stick, for aught he knew.” 

As for the big dog, he knew Oscar’s father to 
be an honest man, and made no objection to the 
boy’s getting down, but walked towards the 
house evidently satisfied that he had done his 
duty. 

Oscar never forgot to lock the grist-mill door 
again. It cost him so much to escape his whip- 
ping that night that he took care never to need 
another. WALES. 





For the Companion. 
HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES. 
By Wirt Sikes. 
IIl.—TRAMPLED BY A HorszE. 

“The narrowest escape from death that I ever 
had,” I said to the children, “was when I was 
a boy no bigger than you are, Dick.” 

“I’m not very small,” said Dick. 

“No,” said I, “you are not near so small as 
you have been, Dick, nor so small as I have 
been, either. 

“It was in the summer of the year 1847, and I 
was about ten years old. I was walking around 
a street corner, between two boys—companions 
of mine, and both named George, as it happened. 
I suppose that was the reason why none of us 
boys ever called them George, but gave them 
nicknames, instead. One was nicknamed ‘old 
Pad,’ (he must have been about twelve years old) 
and the other was nicknamed ‘Newky.’ 

“We three boys were locking arms. Old Pad 
was on the outside, Newky was on the inside, 
and I was in the middle. 

“Just as we turned around the corner, there 
was a great shouting behind us, and before we 
could look back to see what was the matter, a 
runaway horse came dashing across the side- 
walk, knocking us in various directions, so 
quick that neither of us knew the cause till we 
were told afterward. 

“Newky was knocked down some basement 
stairs, but was not hurt. He jumped up quick- 
ly, as mad as he could be, and doubling up his 
fists, demanded to know ‘who done that?’?— 
which was not very good grammar, but then, 
you see, he was a good deal excited. 

“Old Pad was quictly tipped over into the 
gutter, and so little hurt that he sat up and 
rubbed his head, and asked, ‘What’s the mat- 
ter, boys?’ 

“As for me, I was struck in the back by the 
horse’s breast, and flung through the air about 
twenty feet, when I dropped upon the ground. 

“At the same time a piece of the splintered 
buggy thill struck me behind my ear, tore it 
partly off, and punched an ugly hole in my 
head. . 

“The horse, as if not content with this, tram- 
pled on me, so that I was bruised from head to 
foot. 

“Then some men caught him, and dragged 
me out from under his body, senseless, and as 
limp as a piece of cloth.” 

“O, how you must have suffered!” sighed 
Bell. 

“No,” said I, “I didn’t suffer at all. The first 
blow from the horse’s breast knocked me sense- 
less, so that I was unconscious of all pain. 
This story that [am telling you I only repeat 
as I afterward heard it; for though I was the 
principal performer in it, 1 knew nothing that 
happened except what others told me. 

“So completely was I deprived of my senses, 
that every body thought I was dead. I was 
taken up carefully, and carried into a doctor’s 
office, where half the doctors in town held a 
consultation over me. My father was a physi- 
cian, too, but he was off in the country at the 
time, visiting some of his farmer-patients. 

“These grave doctors tried hard to discover 
signs of life, but I was so bruised and torn that 
they had no hope of my recovery. They felt of 
my heart, and said it had stopped beating. 
They held a looking-glass before my mouth, 
and said I had stopped breathing. At last they 
shook their heads, and one by one went away, 
and told every body that I was dead. 

“T had lain in the doctor’s office quite a long 
time, with people crowding curiously about to 
get a sight of my mangled form, when there 
was a commotion about the door, and my fa- 
ther came in. 

“It must have made his hands tremble a little 
to sce his boy in that condition, but he went 
carefully to work to examine me. 

“‘He is dead, isn’t he, doctor?” some one 
asked. 

“*No,’ said my father, ‘he is not dead.’ 

“And he ordered me taken home at once. 

“Our house was not very far off. I was car- 
ried home, and they put me into mother’s bed, 
snd soaked my torn and bloody clothes off me, 





and poured something warm down my throat, 
and chafed my hands and feet, and I don’t know 
what else they did. 

“A long, long time passed, but they worked 
away untiringly. . 

“At last, at the end of two hours, I opened 
my eyes. 

“The bedroom was full of people; and the 
first face I recognized was that of old Pad, who 
stood in the doorway, looking very solemn. 

“Everybody looked so sad that I thought at 
first it was my funeral. 

“Why, why!’ said I, ‘what’s this?” 

“And then I saw my mother’s dear, loving 
face bending over me, and all was oblivion 
again. 

“That happened in the summer of 1847. I 
was confined to the house all that winter. In 
the spring of 1848 I got out again in the sun- 
shine, but for a long time I had to wear a thick 
hood on my head, just like a girl. 

“Well, that was going pretty close to death’s 
door, wasn’t it? Sometimes I almost think I 
was dead for alittle while, and that it was a 
miracle which restored me, wrought through 
my father’s love. Certain it is, that if he had 
not been a physician, I should have been long 
ago in the grave, for the other doctors had pro- 
nounced me dead. 

“Bruised and battered as I was, it is a wonder 
that I was not made a cripple for life. As it is, 
there is not so much as a scar on me, except 
this little one behind my ear—and twenty years 
have nearly rubbed out even that. 

“Old Pad is now a wealthy banker. Newky 
was drowned some years ago, in the Mississippi 
River.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE LAST PRAYER. 


Suggested by the death of one who repeated ‘‘the 
children’s prayer,” just before she died, and whose 
last words were “Good morning!” 

“Now I lay me’”’—slowly, faintly 
Came the prayer from lips grown white; 
While the murmur of the river 
Sounded through the silent night. 
“‘Down to sleep’’—the sleep was dreamless 
That was stealing o’er her now; 
Fainter grew the fluttering pulses, 
Death-damps gather on her brow, 
“I pray the Lord’’—the dear Lord, standing 
All unseen beside her bed, 
Knew Himself the pangs of dying, 
Had Himself slept with the dead. 
“My soul to keep’’—dear soul, He keeps it 
Safely in His pierced hand; 
. Keeps it from all sin forever, 
Keeps it for the blood-washed band. 
“If I should die’”’—e’en now she standeth 
On the river’s misty shore; 
Only this one crossing-over, 
And she tasteth death no more 
“Before I wake’”’—that bliss of waking, 
Never mortal lips have told— 
Songs of angels—palms of glory— 
Harps and crowns of purest gold. 
“I pray the Lord’”’—the dear Lord, pitying, 
Drew still closer to her side; 
“Fear thou not, dear soul,”” He whispered, 
“Fear not—I Myself have died.’’ 
“My soul to take’’—He took it, held it, 
Bore it all the shadowy way— 
Bore it through the swelling river, 
Into realms of cloudless day. 
So we leave her in His keeping 
Till for us the Lord shall come— 
Then we too will say “‘good-morning,”’ 
In the blessed, deathless home, N. 8. B. 
a 
For the Companion. 
MUSK. 

This peculiar odor, so agreeable to some and 
so offensive to others, is derived from a small 
animal of the deer kind, which inhabits the 
mountainous regions of Central Asia, extend- 
ing from India to Siberia. 

It is usually less than three feet in length, 
with its haunches considerably higher than its 
shoulders. From its upper jaw two tusks pro- 
ject downwards out of the mouth, each about 
two inches long, curved backwards, and serving 
to extract the roots which constitute the food 
of the animal. The ears are long and narrow, 
and the tail very short. 

The color of the coat varies with the season, 
the age and the place which it inhabits, but the 
general shade of the creature is deep iron gray. 

It is an active and timid animal, springing 
from rock to rock with amazing agility, and 
frequenting the snowy recesses and most inac- 
cessible crags of the mountains. 

Concealing itself during the day, it chooses 
the night for roaming in search of food; and 
though it is said to be abundant in its native 
regions, ig captured with great difficulty. 








It is hunted for its hide as well as for its per- 
fume, which is contained in a hairy sac or pod, 
growing beneath the body, from two to three 
inches long, and from one to two broad, having 
a@ small external orifice. This sac is lined with 
a smooth membrane, which is thrown into a 
number of irregular folds, forming partial par- 
titions in the interior of the sac. In the full 
grown male (it is not produced by the female) 
the sac sometimes contains six drachms, or 
three-quarters of an ounce (apothecary’s weight) 
of musk, while the old and less vigorous have 
not more than two or three, and the young none 
at all. 

This powerful odor is secreted by the lining 
membrane of the sac, and is at first probably in 
a liquid state, and can be forced out at the will 
of the animal, imparting to its whole body the 
peculiar musk smell which is common to sev- 
eral species of the deer, and impregnating the 
flesh so strongly that it cannot well be eaten. 

As soon as the animal is killed, the musk sac 
is cut off, which, together with its hide, is all 
that is valuable. The sac, with its contents, is 
dried, and in this state is sent to market. 

Two varieties are distinguished in commerce 
—the Chinese and the Russian. The Chinese is 
most valued; the sacs being smaller and the 
perfume more intense. The Russian sacs are 
larger, but the odor is weaker and more disa- 
greeable. We derive our supply chiefly from 
Canton, though when it is scarce it is brought 
from certain European markets. 

Musk is in grains or lumps of a reddish brown 
color, resembling dried blood. The odor is so 
strong, penetrating and diffusive, that one part 
of musk will communicate its smell to three 
thousand parts of a powder that has no odor of 
its own. ; 

It is one of those substances usually cited to 
illustrate the extreme divisibility of matter, as 
well as its diffusibility. These qualities, togeth- 
er with its high price, render it easy to produce 
adulterations which are difficult to detect; and 
it is said that little of the genuine, unmixed 
musk is to be found in the market. 

The Chinese, who first receive the sacs, com- 
mence the process of adulteration by opening 
them, and supplying the place of the natural 
substance by a mixture well charged with the 
perfume. Dried blood is the mdst common, as 
it resembles the musk in color; but a great ma- 
ny other articles are employed. They are all 
mixed with a portion of the genuine powder, 
and the fraud is often hard to discover. 

Even artificial sacs are made of skin, and 
filled with some of these adulterations; and by 
a chemical process a substance is made which 
has so strong an odor, and other resemblances 
of musk, that it is still further possible to have 
a substance pass for musk, which has absolutely 
nothing genuine about it. 

Musk, as an odor, has different effects upon 
different individuals. As we stated at first, it is 
agreeable to many people in small quantities; 
to others it is inexpressibly disgusting, and even 
noxious. It produces headache, nausea and 
sometimes convulsions. Those who hunt the 
animal are often obliged to use precautions in 
order to prevent inhaling the intolerable odor 
when fresh, to a dangerous degree. They pro- 
tect the nostrils and throat by wearing some- 
thing over the mouth and nose. 

Musk is used as a medicine as well as a per- 
fume; and is sometimes considered very useful 
in spasmodic difficulties. The principal obsta- 
cles to its general use are its very high price 
and the great uncertainty in respect to its puri- 
ty. It was introduced into Europe through the 
Arabians, and was an article of perfume quite 


unknown to the ancients. 8. H. Brownz. 


+o —_—_——_—_ 
A QUAKER MEETING. 

A correspondent thus describes a Quaker 
meeting that he attended not long since—and 
also one of the worshippers, whose name has 
become a household word in many families: 

The meeting was held in a large, desolate 
looking building, which was furnished in the 
most simple manner. It was wholly destitute 
of a pulpit, gallery or organ. At the further 
end of the house were raised seats for the elders. 

In the place of pews were pine benches paint- 
ed white, without cushions. There was no car- 
pet on the floor, but it was as clean as soap and 
water could make it. 

The women took their seats on one side of the 
house and the men on the other, each man keep- 
ing his hat upon his head. 

There was profound silence for at least an 
hour. At last an aged woman arose and ex- 
horted all present to lead pure and honest lives. 
She spoke for ten minutes, then sat down, and 
there was silence for nearly half an hour. 

During this time I was occupied in looking at 








seat before us. With head bowed upon the 
bench before him, he seemed absorbed in silent 
worship. It was the poet Whittier. As he 
raised his head we recognized the features of 
the great man who is not only admired for hig 
genius, but is loved for rare personal qualities, 

He looks about fifty-five; has a fine head, iron 
gray hair, high forehead with a kind and beneyo- 
lent expression of face—just such a looking 
man as one would conceive him to be, from his 
writings. 

The meeting broke up ata signal, which we 
afterwards learned was simply a shaking of 
hands by the elders; most of the people of the 
congregation then cordially shook hands, and 
left for their homes. 
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For the Companion. 
A GOOD DAUGHTER. 
In the beginning of this century a benevolent 
French lawyer bequeathed “10,000 francs to pro- 
vide an annual prize to the poor French person 
who, in the course of the year, shall have per- 
formed the most virtuous action.” 

One of these prizes was won in 1835 by Jeanne 
Parelle, the daughter of a laborer at Conlange. 

She was in service when her mother became 
paralytic, and she went home to devote herself 
to the poor old woman. For ten years her 
father was also an invalid, mad at times, and 
Jeanne was his only nurse. 

When he died, the old mother, deaf, blind and 
helpless, was left to Jeanne for support. She 
spun, made hay, and nursed the old woman with 
unfailing care and tenderness, trying to sup- 
ply every want, gratify every whim, with pa- 
tience and cheerfulness. 

Once, Mere Parelle wished to go to church, so 
Jeanne left her work on a hot summer day and 
started with the feeble old woman on one arm 
and achair on the other, for the poor cripple 
could only drag herself a few paces before it was 
necessary to rest, when Jeanne put down the 
chair for a moment, and then went on again, 
slowly making her way to the church, and being 
an hour going the distance which she could 
have walked in a few minutes. 

When at home again after this tedious trip, 
Jeanne was full of delight, saying, as she fed her 
mother,— 

“That was fine, my dearest. Are you tired? 
Did you say your prayers well? Are you hap- 
py, now?” and whenever the old woman ex- 
pressed a desire to go, Jeanne cheerfully made 
this laborious journey. i 

When advised to send her mother to the hos- 
pital, which in France is the same as a work- 
house, she would say, earnestly,— 

“No, never while I live! It breaks my heart 
to think of it.” 

“But she will be well cared for.” 

“Yes she would be cared for, I know, but ten- 
derness, who would give her that? God leaves 
us our parents, that we may take care of them. 
If I forsook my poor mother I should deserve 
that God should forsake me.” 

Many persons saw and admired Jeanne’s fil- 
ial piety, which never failed. She lived on coarse 
bread, turnips and water, while she kept her 
mother on white bread, butter, cheese, and many 
delicacies never tasted by herself. Once a pie 
was sent her, and her friends were surprised to 
see how long it lasted. 

“Yes,” said Jeanne, “I keep it for my mother, 
and cut off little bits for her at her meals; it gives 
them arelish. It would be a great pity for me 
to nibble at it. It is a treat for her, poor thing, 
and she has so few pleasures—neither seeing 
nor hearing, and always in pain.” 

One bitter cold day, some one, seeing Jeanne’s 
thin clothes, sent her a thick woollen wrapper, 
and a pair of warm flannel sleeves for her poor 
arms, stiff with much labor. But the next day 
tbe giver found the old mother tied up in the 
wrapper, and when asked if the sleeves fitted her, 
Jeanne answered, with great satisfaction,— 

“] picked them to pieces. My mother has 
pains in her knees, so I sewed the flannel on her 
petticoat; it is warm, and she likesit, dear soul. 

With all her infirmities Mere Parelle was al- 
ways 80 exquisitely neat and fresh, that people 
often observed it, and Jeanne always beamed 
with delight, looking as proud as a mother com- 
plimented on the beauty of her child. 

“Fresh and bright is she? I am glad you 
think so. She is fresher than I am, for she has 
not to drudge so much. Poor thing, 1 wish she 
could hear you praise her.” 

For two months, one bitter cold winter, Jeanne 
put all the bedclothes over her mother, and slept 
in a chair, never asking help for herself, or com- 
plaining, though her own health was much im- 
paired by hard work and long devotion. 

For five-and-twenty years Jeanne was the p& 
tient nurse and bread-winner for this old mother. 
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thing touching in the story of this ignorant, 
hard-working peasant of forty-five, being called 
to receive honor in the eyes of her countrymen, 
for the simple virtues of her humble life. 

This story recalls another instance of filial 
fidelity, which was rewarded in the same way. 

A French lady, on the death of her husband, 
was reduced to extreme poverty, and the char- 
itable priest of the town found places for the 
sons, and tried to support the mother. But find- 
ing that Paul, the younger, was a promising lad, 
they wished to put him to school. 

In order to do this the mother must go to the 
hospital. The priest sent for the boy to tell him 
the plan, and Paul came in his best, expecting 
a holiday. 

Before the old man could begin the subject, 
however, he was called away, and bade Paul not 
meddle with his books while he was absent. 

Like a true boy, Paul was immediately pos- 
sessed with a desire to disobey, and in turning 
over the books, a paper fell from one, which on 
examining, he found to be an order for the 
hospital, with his mother’s name on it. 

When the cure returned Paul said, “I know 
what you would tell me. My. mother shall not 
goto the hospital. I will give up school, I will 
stay with her and support her.” 

In vain the priest reasoned and talked, Paul 
was resolute and would not listen. He asked 
his elder brother to help him, bnt the lad refused; 
so little Paul sold his good clothes and at ten 
years old began to support his mother by ped- 
dling cakes and toys. 

For nineteey years he devoted himself to her, 
refusing every offer that would separate them, 
and mat ing her very happy by his love. 

When he was called to receive the prize in his 
turn, he was porter at an inn, and all were struck 
with the contrast between his present position 
and that which he might have attained but for 
the faithful love he bore his mother. 

How many boys and girls in America deserve, 
by dutiful devotion, this “Prize of Virtue,” as 
the French call it? 





THE CABINET OF THE UNITED 
STATES. F 
The executive branch of the government of 
the United States consists of the President, the 
Vice-President, and the Cabinet. 
Of the President we do not propose to speak. 
The Vice-President, though nominally belong- 
ing to the Executive Department, has nothing 
to do with it,—and he does it. He presides in 
the Senate,—sometimes, but he has no power 
in that body, unless its members happen to be 
equally divided on some question, when his vote 
is allowed to untie the tie. Should the President 
die, or be removed from office, or become inca- 
pable of doing his official duties, the Vice-Pres- 
ident ascends to the presidential Chair. His in- 
significance ceases as soon as he ceases to be 
Vice-President. 
The Cabinet is a body that is unknown to the 
Constitution and to the laws. It is not men- 
tioned in the Constitution, and it has nota legal 
existence. Its existence is due to custom, and 
it has grown to be one of the most important in- 
stitutions in the country simply through the 
force of custom. 
Its mode of general action is not even hinted 


at in the Constitution. All that the Constitu- 


tion says of the Cabinet, even by implication, is 
this: 


“He [the President of the United States] may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments, up- 
on any subject relating to the duties of their re- 


spective offices.” 


Yet the heads of all the departments meet in 
Cabinet Council. At those meetings subjects 
are discussed and decisions are made, concerning 
matters that do not particularly concern any 
and the order of procedure, 
and the manner of doing business, at those 
meetings, are governed by regulations that have 
been in existence from the very beginning of our 


one department; 


national government. 


They seem to have sprung into life under 
Washington, and they are vigorous under Grant, 


after the lapse of fourscore years. 


There are seven members of the Cabinet, 
namely, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secreta- 
ty of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Postmaster-General, and the Attorney-Gen- 


eral. 


The offices of Secretary of State, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Secretary of War, Postmaster- 
General, and Attorney-General were created in 
1189, during the first year of Weshington’s first 
Presidency; and the holders of these offices, 
with the exception of the Postmaster-General, 


eral not being taken into the Cabinet till some 
forty years later, in President Jackson’s time. 
The office of Secretary of the Navy was 
created in 1798, the country having no navy in 
Washington’s administration, so that the navy 
department dates from the early time of Pres- 
ident John Adams. 
The office of Secretary of the Interior dates 
from the 8d of March, 1849, the last day of the 
administration of President Polk. It is the, 
youngest of all the Cabinet offices, being little | 
more than twenty years old. | 
All the other offices are almost eighty years | 
old, except that of Secretary of the Navy, which | 
completed its seventy-first year on the 30th of 
last April. 

Some efforts have been made to create other 
Cabinet offices, but without success,—but they 
will have to be made, as the amount and variety 
of public business shall increase. 

In another article we shall endeavor to give 
some account of the different Cabinet offices, 
and the duties of the men who fill them, and of 
other matters of interest conne¢ted with the 
general subject. 
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GOOSE STORY. 
The following, besides being a most interest- 
ing reminiscence of early Congressional fun, 
contains one of the wittiest answers ever made 
to a duel challenge: 


When the question of the emblems and devic- 
es for our national arms was before the old Con- 
gress, a member from the South warmly op- 
posed the eagle as a monarchical bird. The 
king of birds could not be a suitable represen- 
tation of a country whose institutions were 
founded in hostility to kings. 

Judge Thatcher, in reply, as ga the goose, 
which he said was a most humble and republi- 
can bird, and would in other respects prove ad- 
vantageous, inasmuch as the goslings would be 
convenient to put on the ten cent pieces. 

The laughter which followed was more than 
the Southerner could bear. Construing this 
good-humored irony into an insult, he sent a 
challenge. Thatcher returned it to the bearer, 
observing that he would not accept it. 

“What! will you be branded as a coward ?” 
“Yes, sir, if he pleases. I always was a cow- 
ard, and he knew it, or he never would have 
sent a challenge to me.” 

The joke was too good to be resisted, even by 
the angry party. It occasioned infinite mirth 
in congressional circles, and the former cordial 
intercourse between the parties was restored. 


*FRAID ’TWOULDN’T HOLD OUT. 
A passenger on the Little Miami Railroad 
Lightning Express, relates that one night a tall, 
old negro, in droll alarm about the shortening of 
his through ticket, accosted him as follows: 


“Look here, boss, I wants to ax you a question. 
I’s a good way from home, and wants to know 
if I’s on the right track ?” 

“Where do you want to go, uncle?” we asked. 

“To Fort Gibson, way down in Arkinsaw, 
sah. Now, boss, P's ignorant, and wants to 
know if I’s on the right kear for Cincernati.” 

We assured our negro friend he was all right 
for Cincinnati, when he broke loose as follows: 

“Look a here, hoss, I doesn’t know nothing 
when I’s away from home—cleah fact, sah. 
When I started out from Washington city I had 
a powerful long string of dese heah”—exhibit- 
ing that portion of his through tickets which 
had not been taken up. ‘“Ebery now and then 
a gentleman comes ’round and tars off a little 

iece. Tell you, sah, it’s gitten mighty short. 
Fraid it aint gwine to hold out until I gets 
through.” 

This last remark created quite a laughter, in 
which the negro joined heartily. 
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PITY AND FORGIVE, 


Not long ago, as two school boys, about nine 
years of age, were enjoying themselves in a 
house which was under repair, one of them very 
wantonly threw upon the other a quantity of 
lime and dust, which, falling into his eyes, 
nearly deprived him of sight forsome time. On 
the poor boy going home, he was met by his fa- 
ther, who, exasperated at what had been done, 
vowed that the next time he caught the mis- 
chievous boy that way, he would throw him in- 
to the canal which ran hard by. 

The child listened to the oaths of his father, 
and then calmly looking up to him, though 
still suffering excruciating pain from the effects 
of the lime, said, “Father, don’t do that; let’s 
pity him for not having more sense.” The ex- 
pression was sincere; the father felt it to be so, 
and the threat was never executed. 
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A FULL STOMACH. 


A catfish was cut up in Nashville, recently, 
that had in its stomach a four ounce flint pre- 
scription vial, with a cork stopper in the neck, 
but empty; a double-bladed old Barlow knife, 
with the points of both blades broken off and 
clasped; a large sized iron door-key, and a 
Grant and Colfax badge-pin, with a brass rim, 
the pictures of the President and Vice-President 
being very distinct. 


We should think he had swallowed a boy. 
These certainly were the contents of ‘a boy’s 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of the Companion have decided to 
offer the following prizes for original puzzles: 


For the best*Illustrated Rebus......$10.00 


For the best Poetical Puzzle......... $10.00 
For the best Pictorial Puzzle of any 
kind other than a Rebus.......... $10.00 


This offer will remain open until July Ist. 
All puzzles sent in competition for the prizes are to 
be considered the property of the publishers. 


—__>__—_—_ 
ABOUT THE PRIZE PUZZLES, 


We must remind our young friends once more that 
NONE BUT ORIGINAL PUZZLES ARE DESIRED. 

By original puzzles, we mean such as have never 
been published before. They may be composed by 
the person sending them, or by any number of per- 
sons conjointly. 

The best rebus (other things being equal) is one 
composed wholly of symbols. A letter may be used 
where its sound forms a word or syllable, but we very 
much prefer not to have words spelled thus: W—hat, 
tea—he, &c. 

It is not necessary that the design should be drawn. 
It may be indicated by description, if preferred. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
OROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My Ist is in France, but not in Sate. 
My 2d is in Vermont, but not in Maine. 
My 8d is in bonnet, but not in hat. 
My 4th is in dog, but not in cat. 
My whole is a boy’s name. o. 





WHAT YOU MUST DO TO ACQUIRE ene < 


3. 
My Ist is a forest tree. 
My 2d is a native fruit. 


My whole is a foreign fruit. @. O. B. 


give the name of one of ite ci 


T am an old gardener; 


find a multitude. 
7. 


to a teacher of the Jewish laws. 


Conundrums. 


man’ Because he rights wrong, (writes wrong.) 
He is an enemy to Turkey. 
time, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





pocket. 





6, Fred—Red—Ed—D, 


The initials give the name of a country; the finals 
ties. A. AND M. 


AsawholeI am a —— dame; behead me and 

head me again and you will 

have an obstruction; once more behead me, and I 

am a verb; behead me for the last time, and you will 
w. K. 


Curtail an animal, and leave a title of honor given 
WILLIz. 


ea ee ee He fingers the 


Why is money like a whip? It makes the mare go. 
Why is an incorrect writer like a peace-making 


Why is the Czar of all the Russias like Christmas? 
Why is going to the play like last week? It is past 
pas 7 


1. Youths’ Companion. 

2. Coru—Oral— Alps. 

8. ‘When a tree is down, every man rashes to it 
with his hatchet.” 

4. Be just and fear not. 

6. Man-hat-tan. 


SEARCHING FOR KNOWLEDGE. 


During the war of 1814 between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, a resident of Phila- 
delphia, who took great interest in its progress, 
was in the habit of visiting the stage-oftice every 
day in search of news. One day he was at hand 
when the mail from New York arrived, and 
called out to the driver,— 

“Whereabouts is Gen. Wilkinson, now?” 

“He is in statu qvo,” answered one of the pas- 
sengers, putting his head out of the window. 
“How far is that from Quebec?” was the next 
question. 

It was Walpole who, when war was appre- 
hended between England and France, wrote 
that a friend of his, hearing that the French 
had taken umbrage, went about among his ac- 
quaintances inquiring where Umbrage was. 














.PRESENTS. 











These Presents will be given to the Fifty Sub- 
scribers who secure the Fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to the paper up to July Ist, 1869. 


1 Beautiful Parlor Organ. 

2 Sewing Machines. 

6 Gold Watches. 
12 Silver Watches. 

14 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
15 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM 
for EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to sub- 
scribers who are the most successful in enlarging 
the circulation of the Companion. 


Make at least an endeavor to Obtain One. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premium given pays very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation is received for 
each subscriber obtained, and, in addition, a most 
gratifying PResENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 

The largest numbers of new names sent last year, 
by subscribers who secured Presents, were eighty- 
eight and eighty-one. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present was eleven. 
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RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered 
for New Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by 
letter or otherwise, to this office. 

We give Premiums For new subscribers, not To new 
subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 

Any person, after subscribing for Toe Companion and 
paying for it the full price, can then receive premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may secure. Payment must, 
of course, be made in advance. 

These Premiums are given as compensation for time 
and trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help 
us extend the circulation of the paper. 

They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in 
generous returns for friendly acts. 

Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 

New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year, It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in each name as it is go- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premium or premiums to 
which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment stricfly in advance, $1 50. 
By carrier, $1 75. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
. Payment of arreatages must he made be 





fore the paper ts discontinued. 
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THE DISCOURAGED APPLE, 


A tiny young apple, so green and so round, 
Peeped down from his home in the tree, 
And there just beneath him, stretched out on tne 
ground, 
A pumpkin he happened to see; 
And admired him so much, 
That he wished he were such 
A fine, thriving fellow as he! 


A week or two passed, and the apple began 
To murmur because he was small, 
And he said to himself, ‘Though I do what I can, 
I don’t seem to be growing at all; 
While that sober and steady 
Old pumpkin already 
Is such a large, grand-looking ball.” 


A fortnight rolled by, and then, — in despair, 
Said the poor little apple, ‘I fear 
That though the soft rains and bright sunshine I share, 
I am making no progress up here; 
For that pumpkin, so strong 
And so healthful, ere lon 
More than ten times my size will appear.” 


He strained every nerve, and he earnestly tried 
As fast as the pumpkin to grow; 
But vain were his efforts, and sadly he sighed, 
As he gazed on his rival below; 
“Alas!”’ he said, “I 
May just as well die, 
For my life is a failure, I know. 


“Instead of advancing, I really believe 
I get smaller and smaller each day !”’ 
aad dear little apple, why foolishly grieve?” 
said a stone, near the pumpkin which lay; 
“It is very unfair, 
Yourself to compare 
With my neighbor in this sort of way. 


“You really are growing, and must not refuse 
The comfort which thus is your due; 
But, of course, when a changeable standard you 
choose, 
It gives of yourself a wrong view; 
Had you measured by me, 
Now, for instance, you’d see 
That your growth had been constant and true.” 


So we, as we glance at the past, may suppose 
That we are not improving; and yet 
The truth really is, that the faster one grows, 

The higher one’s standard is set; 
And thus we are ever 
Aspiring, and never 

The prize we are aiming at get. 


Take courage, press on, for if daily you strive 
© be loving, unselfish and pure; 
Though you may not just yet at pe: fection arrive, 
et your growth will be steady and sure, 
And you, though oft fearful, 
And anxious and tearful, 
Will the end you are seeking secure. 
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For the Companion. 
FOR A BIBLE. 

There cannet be one of our Companion read- 
ers without a Bible; that blessed word which 
directs, consoles, fortifies and rejoices the be- 
lieving heart. Inmany Christian countries there 
are children who have never heard of it, and 
many, far too many, who are too poor to own 
one. 

Ninon lived in a little village in the moun- 
tains of Aveyron, where the inhabitants never 
had the pleasure of welcoming the good colpor- 
ters, with their precious stores of Bibles. Some- 
body told Ninon, that at Nimes, Bibles were 
sold for three francs—fifty-seven cents American 
money; but poor Ninon had no money. 

She had, however, two pretty rabbits of her 
own, and she resolved to go to Nimes, seventy- 
five miles from her own village, on feot, to sell 
them and buy a Bible. 

Happy angels must have looked down with 
joy upon this little, trusting creature, as she 
tripped over the mountainous road, carrying 
her rabbits, and smiling as she thought of the 
precious book which would be all her own. 

When she arrived at Nimes she went to a 
bookseller and offered him her rabbits in ex- 
change fora Bible. The exchange was made 
at once, and she started for home, rejoicing over 
her treasure with such fullness of joy that the 
weariness of the way was forgotten. This is 
strictly true. 
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LIVING IN THE PAST. 

It is said of Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, 
that so absorbing did his study of ancient man- 
ners and things become, that he seemed to walk 
among them all the time, and see nothing in 
the streets when he went out, but the old statues 
and temples of the age of Pericles, and the old 
costumes on the persons of the inhabitants. It 
is possible for a man devoted to antiquarian 
pursuits, to take the very complexion of an- 
tiquity on his own mind and become historical- 
ly crazy. A like disorder, but aggravated into 
insanity, was probably the matter with the man 
described below, who was brought to the Cin- 
cinnati insane hospital: 

There recently arrived here a lunatic—a schol- 
arly man of about thirty-eight—who has been 
employed as a teacher in schools. He has al- 
ways lived a quict, temperate life, and never ex- 
hibited any symptoms of insanity until within 
amonth past. He converses well and intelli- 
gently on the topics of the day, but soon drifts 
away into the past, to recount some of the 
events which occurred two or three hundred 
years ago, and in which, according to his own 
account, he himself mingled. 

iic knew Shakspeare well, he says, and was 

resent when he made his first appearance in 

ndon as an actor. He speaks of once having 








‘| loaned “William” five dollars, which he forgot 


to repay. “But never mind,” he says, “Billy 
was a good fellow, and wasn’t as well fixed as I 
was.” 

A gentleman remarked, that if he was four 
hundred years old, he must have been quite a 
young man when Columbus sailed in search of 
the New World. 

O, yes, he remembered it well. He was pres- 
ent at a presentation of a bosom pin which was 
made to Columbus by some of his friends on 
the night previous to his departure. “They had 
a gay time,” he said, “making speeches and 
drinking toasts. Chris wanted me to go along 
with him, but I told him I believed I would wait 
for the next steamer.” 

After musing a little time, the four hundred 
ine old man suddenly remarked, “Ever know 
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“Lib who?” said the gentleman addressed. 

“Why, Elizabeth, queen of England. Great 
friend of mine. I was the only one she allowed 
to call her Lib. Splendid woman—magnificent 
woman—a little haughty, though, and self- 
willed. I never liked the way she used the 
Queen of Scots. Told her so at the time.” 

So would this unfortunate man run on by the 
hour.—Cincinnati Times. 


——+or————— 
A CHEAP FRAME. 


In almost every farmer’s family, a great vari- 
ety of articles can be made at a trifling expense 
that will not only be very pretty and ornamen- 
tal if well made and tastefully conceived, and 
add an air of refinement to the place, but will 
afford a great deal of pleasant amusement in 
long evenings in their construction. They have 
many things to recommend them, especially to 
those who have not the means to gratify their 
tastes in this direction by the purchase of arti- 
cles (in many cases not half so pretty or taste- 
ful as those that may be made at home) at con- 
siderable cost. The construction of these arti- 
cles not only furnishes amusement to boys and 
girls, but it educates and develops their taste 
and ingenuity. 

They can be made from a very limited sup’ 
of material, and this material can be found | 
almost every home. 

Almost every family has one or more pictures 
that would look well on the wall if they were 
framed neatly. They were purchased with the 
intention of having them framed some time, but 
expenses or hurry of business probably deferred 
the purchase of a frame for them, and they have 
never been elevated to the place on the wall 
they were intended to occupy. 

Now, boys and girls, go to work and frame 
them. You can do it well enough. Let me tell 
you how to make a very pretty frame that will 
look well enough for the sitting-room, if you 
take the pains, and do your work neatly. 

Take four strips of wood (maple, black wal- 
nut or ash is best, but any will do quite well) 
about as wide as frames generally are, measure 
your picture and cut the strips, if for a small 
one, some two inches longer than the picture, 
the strips for the end and sides being in the same 
proportion. Plane them nicely. Then have 
some very good, strong glue, and when you 
have placed the two strips for the ends of the 
picture in the position they are to occupy, lay 
the strips which are intended for the top and 
bottom of the frame across these, first giving 
them a good dab of glue on the portions whic 
will lay on the other pieces. When placed in 
the shape they are to remain in, the ends will 
cross and form projections at right angles on 
each corner. When thoroughly fastened to- 
gether, (the glue will dry in a short time) give 
the frame a coat of nitric acid. That will make 
it of a light, yellowish brown, if the coatis light, 
and of a dark, walnut brown, if it is heavy. 
When colored to suit you, go over it with a good 
thick cout of white or colored varnish. Let the 
varnish dry thoroughly, for if you attempt to 
do any thing before it is dry, ten chances to one 
you will spoil it. 

When it is dry, you can go to work and put on 
the finishing touches. Geta quanity of hemlock 
burs, if you can, they are prettier than any 
thing else I know of for this purpose; in case 
you cannot get them hazle-nuts willdo. A snail 
shell looks well. Spread just enough glue on 
each corner of the frame to make whatever you 
wish to put there adhere. If you use hemlock 
burs, place seven or eight in a circle, and then 
put a larger one in the middle, making in this 
way a very pretty flower, equal, if not superior 
to any carving or fancy-work usually seen on 
frames. Burs need no coloring, but if shells be 
used, they should be colored like the frames. 
Both shells and burs require a coat of varnish 
after getting thoroughly attached to their places. 

With a pretty picture mounted in this simple 
affair, you will have an ornament nice cnough 
for any body's parlor.—Prairie Farmer. 
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INSTANTANEOUS DEATH. 


Jerome Cardan relates that eight reapers, who 
were cating their dinner under an oak tree, were 
all struck by the same flash of lightning, the 
explosion of which was heard far away. When 
some people passing by approached to see what 
had happened, they found the reapers, to all ap- 
pearance, continuing their repast. 

One still held his glass in his hand, another 
was in the act of putting a piece of bread into 
his mouth, a third had his hand in the dish. 
Death had come upon them suddenly whilst in 
these positions, when the thunderbolt fell. 

Ten reapers, who had taken shelter under a 
ledge, were likewise killed all together during a 
violent storm. 

Like those mentioned above, they had profit- 
ed by this necessary suspension of labor to en- 
joy afrugal meal. A touching detail, related 
by Rev. Mr. Butler, who narrowly escaped be- 
ing a victim to the same storm, shows with 
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had been deprived of life. One of the unfortu- 
nate beings had a dog in his lap at the moment 
the lightning fell. Whilst he caressed the ani- 
mal with one hand, with the other he offered it 
a piece of bread. Both the man and the dog 
were petrified, as it were, in this position. The 
paralyzed hand still held the piece of bread, and 
the expression on the animal’s face seemed to 
say, “Give me some more; come, give me some 
more.” 

To die with the rapidity of lightning is to die 
as rapidly as thought itself; for the flash which 
kills so quickly lasts a time as brief as that 
which but shows us the spoke of the wheel of a 
locomotive—as that which but enables us to see 
immovable in the air the ball which flies through 
= from the cannon’s mouth!—M. Fon. 
vielle. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE SONG 
SPARROW. 
Naturalists tell us that of all creatures be- 
low man, the largest animal brain in propor- 
tion to the size of the body, is found in horses 
and song-birds. Whatever sense beyond in- 
stinct the little creature in the following story 
may have had, something, at least, told it that 
it could obtain help at human hands: 


A little sparrow was seen to enter the kitchen 
of a country home, and perch upon the window- 
sill, in evident distress. Its feathers were ruf- 
fled, and its head ever and anon turned curious- 
ly around and up, as if looking at something 
out of the house and above the wiadow. 

In and out it continued to hop, without inter- 
mission, regardless of all offers of food, until 
the shutters were closed at twilight, and va- 
rious were the surmises as to the cause of its 
strange conduct. 

Through the course of the following day .the 
same scene was enacted, without any clue ap- 
pearing as to the cause of its distress. 

At length, on the third morning, the mute 
petition for aid still continuing, one of the fam- 
ily, bethinking herself of the bird’s curious up- 
turning of the head, caught a new idea from it. 
Perhaps she might have a nest in the ivy that 
encircled the window, and something might be 
amiss with its little household. 

Going to the second story and looking down, 
the cause of the trouble was at once manifest. 
A thick limb of the ivy had become loosened by 
the wind, and fallen directly across the petition- 
er’s nest. It was too heavy for the bird to re- 
move, and offered an insuperable difficulty in 
the way of her getting in to feed her young— 
now almost lifeless. 

The branch was quickly removed, when the 
mother bird, pausing only for a brief inspection 
of her brood, was on the wing in search of food. 
Her mate soon joined her, and both were 7 
as quick wings, worked by hearty good will, 
could make them. 

Once only did the mother pause in her work 
—as if desirous to give expression to her grati- 
tude, —— upon the window-seat, and 
poured forth a sweet and touching song, as of 
thankfulness to her benefactors. 

She returned three successive seasons, to be 
noticed and fed at the same spot where her 
acquaintance and familiarity with man first 
commenced. 

i. 


THE NEW BABY! 
A BOY’S SOLILOQUY. 


“Yes, there’s another of ’em up stairs now! 

I knowed it, ’cause pa told meI must be quiet 
and sit down in the corner with my book, and 
mustn’t play ball nor ask Willie Smart to come 
in and help put my new puzzle together. Then 
there’s a cross nurse that’s always scolding me 
for getting in her way, and I’m always in the 
way, no matter where I get. Besides, Miss 
Gadall was here to-day, and she took me on her 
knee, patted me on the back just like cook does 
when I’m choking, and said that my nose was 
another degree out of joint; but I know better, 
for this is the third time she has told me so, and 
it’s no more out of joint now than it ever was. 
She’s a hateful, goggle-eyed old maid—that’s 
what she is. 
- “[sawit, too. It’s gota little, round, red head 
without any hair, with great, deep wrinkles in- 
stead of eyes, and when it cries it opens its 
mouth as wide as thongh it meant to swallow 
itself. Pa helped me up on the side of the bed, 
and told me to kiss my dear, pretty little sister; 
and when I wouldn’t, and called it a horrid ugly 
little thing, he said 1 was a naughty boy, and 
then nurse shook me and said I’d ought to be 
ashamed. I didn’t get to kiss my ma at all, I 
knew better than to try it; for once when an- 
other baby came I climbed on the bed, and put- 
ting my arms around her neck, hugged and 
kissed her, but all the time I had my knee right 
on the baby’s head, soI was whipped and put 
in my crib without any supper, because I didn’t 
know it was there. 

“Little Annie thinks it’s nice to have a new 
sister, but then she was the baby before, and 
don’t know any thing about it. I can remem- 
ber long, long ago, ma used to call me her 
‘sweet little darling,’ and pa dandled me on his 
foot and said I was a ‘fine fellow,’ and Aunt 
Julia declared that I was a ‘perfect little angel;’ 
but then Tom came, and all my pretty toys were 
given to him ’cause he was the baby, and I was 
cuffed and scolded by every body ’cept grandma, 
and she’s good to me yet, though there’s been 
two other new ones since. 

“TI wonder where all the babies come from? 
Ma says the Lord sends them. I wish He 


wouldn’t send any more to our house; we ve 
got more’n enough now. It might be nice for 
them if they could stay little always, but they 
have to grow big after awhile, and then they 
aint no better off than the rest of folks. I rath- 
er think if I was a baby I’d ask the Lord not to 





what rapidity the whole of this joyous group 


have nothing to do but to lay on my back and 
chew my toes, and have folks say I was the ‘dar- 
lingest, cunningest li¢tle creature they ever laid 
eyes on.’ That’s the way babies are always 
treated, and it’s a deal better than being told 
one’s a good-for-nothing, mischievous little ras- 
cal, or a careless, troublesome little boy—that 
it is.’—Flag of our Union. 
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AN AMIABLE BEAST. 
A writer in the Galaxy thus speaks a good 
word for the cow. It would lessen the amount 
of cruelty to animals, if people would remem- 
ber that nearly all the domesticated ones work 
to please their masters rather than themselves: 


A good cow does her utmost to minister to 
our pleasure and profit, and deserves careful 
and good treatment. Remember that, after a 
sort, she is violating her nature to please us. 
The natural or wild cow gives milk to suckle 
her young for a few months, and then runs dry 
some eight or nine months of the year; while 
our cow gives her milk for ten months in the 
year without ceasing. We deprive her of the 
pleasure of suckling her young, and say to her, 
“Grind up this fodder into milk for us—work!’ 
and she does it, producing for us some three 
thousand quarts of milk per year. We have in- 
duced her to forego her own pleasure, to forget 
her child and work for us; and for my part I 
hold her to be a lovely beast. He, therefore, 
who strikes a cow, or kicks a cow, or starves a 
cow, deserves the stick, the kick, and starva- 
tion. 
What we ask the cow to do and what she does 
do, is to convert cheap or uninviting food into 
good and dear food. That is, we put into a 
cow, per day, say,— 

Twenty pounds of hay, at one-half cent....... 10 
Nine pounds of sprouts or meal, at two cents. .18 





Total.......+ PITTI 


and we ask her to produce from it ten quarts of 
nice milk worth at six and a half cents, some 
sixty or sixty-five cents. Now, the cow does 
not wish to do this, she wishes to suckle her 
calf, to lick it, and play with it, and then to 
wander at her own sweet will along the mead- 
ows and bushy pastures. But she foregoes 
her own wishes, and pleases us; and more than 
that, she does it kindly and serenely. Is she not 
then a most lovely beast? 

Is there any human beast who ever does so? 
None! not one! 
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HOW TO LEARN ENGLISH. 


In a volume printed by Senor Jose de Fonse- 
ca, with the avowed object of teaching the Por- 
tuguese to speak English, the writer scores with- 
out mercy his unfortunate predecessors, who 
have attempted todo that which he proposes 
to accomplish with faultless precision. After 
doing some familiar proverbs in rare style, the 
author proceeds to give some specimens of dia- 
logues fer practical use. The following is a 
sample: 

DraLocuE 18.—For to Ride a Horse. 

Here is a horse, who have a bad looks. Give 
mi another, I will not that. He not sall know 
to march, he is pursy, he is foundered. Don’t 

ou are ashamed to give me a jade as like? He 
s unshoed, he is with nails up; it want to lead 
to the farrier. He go limp, he is disable. 

Let us prick. Go us more fast never i was 
seen a so much bad beast; she will not nor to 
bring forward nor to put back. 

Strek him the bridle hold him the reins short- 
est. Pique strongly make to march him. 

I have pricked him enough, but I can’t to 
make march him. 

Go down, i shall make march. ; 

Take care that he not give you a foot kick’s. 

Then he kicks for that ilook. Look here, ifI 
knew to tame his. 








MECHANICAL USES OF CASTOR OIL. 


It is not as universally known as it deserves 
to be, that castor oil is as useful in the trades 
as it is as a medicine. 

It is much better to soften and redeem old 
leather than any other oil known. When boots 
and shoes are with it, the oil will not 
at all interfere with the polishing afterward, a8 
is the case with lard, olive, or any other oil. 

In Harrisburg, Pa., the old leather hose of 
some of the fire companies was greased with it, 
and found to become almost as soft and flexible 
as new leather. 

Leather belts for transmitting motion in ma- 

chinery will usually last from three to five years, 
according to the wear and tcar they are expos 
to; when greased with castor oil, they will last 
ten years or more, as they always remain fiexi- 
ble, and do not crack. 
- Besides this advantage, castor oil will prevent 
slipping; so that a belt three inches wide, im- 
pregnated with it, will be equal to a belt four 
and a half inches wide without castor oil. It is 
necessary, however, to wait twenty-four hours, 
till the oil has disappeared from the surface and 
penetrated the leather, otherwise the freshly- 
greased surface will cause slipping. , 

That rats and other vermin detest any thing 
impregnated with castor oil, and will not touch 
it, is another advantage. 
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A TRAVELLER says that if he were asked to 
describe the first sensations of a camel-ride, he 
would say, “Take a music stool, and having 
wound it up as ‘high as it will go, put it in & 
cart without springs, get on top, and next drive 
the cart transversely across a ploughed field, and 
you will then form some notion of the terror 
and uncertainty you would experience on first 








send me where I’d grow any bigger, and then I’'d 


mounting a camel.” 
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DOLLY’s JUMBLES. 


It was a rainy morning, and Dolly was lone- 
some. Mamma had gone away to spend the 
day, and Dicky was at school. 

She might go up in the nursery and play with 
the baby; but then he was so limpsy he couldn’t 
even hold his own head up, and he made up 
such dreadful faces, and he couldn’t hold the 
least thing in his little fat fists, and Dolly had 
seen and played with his toes so many times 
that it wasn’t the least fun, now. 

But suddenly a bright thought struck her— 
she would go down into the kitchen; there was 
always something going on there, and Bridget 
wasn’t always cross. So she hopped down the 
kitchen stairs, two steps at a time. 

Sure enough there was something going on. 
The range was at a red heat; and Bridget, with 
her face almost as red, was flying about, mixing 
spices, and beating eggs, and weighing currants 
and raisins, and drawing great, rich loaves 
of cake out of the oven. O, how delightful it 
must be to beacook! That and nothing else 
would she be, when she grew up, Dolly had 
made up her mind long ago. 

“OQ, let me cook something, please, Bridget!’ 
she said. Y 

“Sure, it’s all such a small bit as yerself can 
do till ate, let alone cookin’,” said Bridget, but 
she wasn’t at all cross; she seemed to be in an 
uncommonly amiable frame of mind. Dolly 
thought her eyes looked red, as if she had been 
crying, but she was too much excited about her 
cooking to think of any thing else just then. 

“QO, do let me cook something!” she repeated. 
“Let me make some cake, or some tarts, or—O, 
let me make some jumbles!” 

Bridget was very good-natured. She tied a 
great checked apron of her own round under 
Dolly’s chin; and Dolly, almost beside herself 
with delight, prepared for business. To be sure, 
Mary beat the eggs, and Bridget sifted the flour, 
and stirred the dough when it grew too hard for 
Dolly; but Dolly rolled it out herself, and cut 
out the jumbles, and put them into the pan, and 
put the pan into the oven. But her face was 
very red, aud she took off Bridget’s checked 
apron with a great sigh of relief, and sat down 
beside the window to wait till the jumbles were 
done. 

The window was all covered with steam, and 
Dolly began to write on it with her finger. 

“I have Maid Gumbles. Gumbles Ar nise,” 
she wrote; and when she had got as far as that, 
a choking sob from Bridget stopped her. Mary 
had gone up stairs, and Dolly and Bridget were 
allalone. And there was Bridget wiping her 
eyes with the corner of her apron, and trying to 
keep back the sobs that almost choked her. 
Dolly slipped down from her chair, and went 
and put her arms round Bridget’s neck. 

“Why, Bridget, poor Bridget, what is the mat- 
ter?” she said. 

“Ah, honey, it’s a sore heart I’ve got in me, 
the day, all along of a letter I got, this morning, 
from Joanna Maloney, my first cousin, away off 
in the ould counthry. My sister Margaret is 
dead, and it’s two poor little orphan childer 
she’s left all alone in the wide warld. An’ they 
come off till Ameriky, six months ago, an’ nota 
blissid word heard o’ them sence! Och, poor 
little Teddy, and Kathie that was the image of 
her mother!” 

And poor Bridget rocked herself to and fro in 
an agony of grief. 

“0, don’t cry!” said Dolly, her tender heart 
distressed beyond measure at the sight of Bridg- 
et’s tears. “God will take care of them. He 
takes care of everybody, wherever they are, you 
know, Bridget.” 

“Ah, but it’s a cowld warld for childer to be 


left their lone in,” said Bridget. “But don’t be. 


afther frettin’ yerself about it, honey. I had no 
call to spake till ye about it, but my heart was 
that full I could na thole it. Sure, an’ it’s time 
the jumbles was baked now, an’ such a fire as 
that in the range.” And Bridget tried to smile 


— her tears upon her eager little com- 


Then she went and opened the oven door, and 
W out the pan of jumbles; and there they 
on all baked up plump and round, and as 
Town asa berry. Dolly clapped her hands for 
joy, and hopped up and down. For a moment 
the forgot all her grief for Bridget’s sorrows. 
couldn’t wait for the jumbles to cool in the 


kitchen, but insisted upon carrying them out on 
the area steps, where, as she said, they would 
get cool in a minute. 

So Dolly carried the pan of jumbles out and 
put it on the steps, and then came in and 
watched them through the side lights of the 
door; for of course it wouldn’t do to leave such 
tempting things in the way of every passer-by, 
without watching them. 

For a long time nobody secmed to notice the 
jumbles at all; but at last a group of little 
schoolgirls came by, and looked at them with 
very covetous eyes, but at sight of Dolly’s face, 
drawn down very long, and looking as stern as 
she could possibly make it, they ran away fast 
as they could. Before they were out of sight, a 
boy came strolling along. He was a very fat 
boy, too, and he looked as if he liked jumbles. 
Dolly was alarmed at once, but she kept her 
position behind the door, and only peeped out 
anxiously at him. He let his eyes wander about 
listlessly as he walked, and they fell upon the 
jumbles. He stopped, and cast one glance about 
him to see whether any body saw him, and then, 
in an instant, before Dolly had time to cry out, 
he had caught the pan of jumbles, and was run- 
ning down the street with it. 

Dolly ran after him, screaming with all her 
might, and, being lighter of foot than he, she 
gained on him rapidly; and by the time the fat 
boy reached the first crossing,—he seemed to con- 
sider that discretion was the better part of valor 
—he stuffed a half-dozen of the jumbles into his 
pocket, as many more, it seemed to Dolly, into 
his mouth, and then dropped the pan, jumbles 
and all, down into the dirt. And there were all 
poor Dolly’s delicious jumbles covered with 
mud! 

Two or three great, round, angry tears rolled 
down Dolly’s cheeks as she saw them; but she 
was a stout-hearted little girl, and she brushed 
them quickly away, and looked about to see if 
there were any of her jumbles that were not en- 
tirely spoiled. A little ways from where she 
stood were two that looked quite free from dirt, 
and she stooped to pick them up; bu: another 
hand was before hers—a thin, wan, boy’s hand 
caught eagerly at them, and Dolly looked up 
just in time to see half of them disappear in the 
mouth of a little Irish boy who stood beside her 
—a little ragged boy, with a pale, sickly-looking 
face. 

“O, Teddy, give ’em back to her! they aint 
yours,” said a voice beside him; and a little 
girl, a year or two older than he, and witha 
grave, womanly little face, put her hand implor- 
ingly on his arm. Dolly noticed that her dress 
was very thin and faded, and she had an old, 
tattered shawl wrapped tightly about her. 
“Are you as hungry as that?” asked Dolly, 
in astonishment, watching the boy. 

The little girl burst into tears. 

“Hungry is it, miss? Sure, it’s notso much 
as a bit o’ bread we’ve had till ate since yester- 
day noon.” 

Dolly forgot her jumbles at once. 

“You come right home with me, both of you, 
and Bridget will give you something to eat,” 
she said. 

When they reached the house, there was 
Bridget on the steps, looking anxiously for 
Dolly. 

“A great, wicked boy”— said Dolly, begin- 
ning to tell her story in her precise little way; 
but she didn’t get any further than that, for, af- 
ter one startled glance, Bridget had caught the 
little girl in her arms, and was showering her 
with kisses and tears, and uttering exclamations 
of delight in herfunny brogue. Then she seized 
the little boy, and hugged him until he was al- 
most breathless, while Dolly looked on with her 
round, blue eyes rounder and bluer than ever. 

“Sure, an’ it is me darlint Kathie herself, with 
her mother’s swate face on her! and Teddy, the 
rogue! An’ it was the howly Mother herself 
that sint yees here!” 

Then Dolly began to understand that these 
were Bridget’s own children—the very ones that 
she had been crying about that morning. 

Teddy soon got well under Bridget’s tender 
care, and then Dolly’s father took him into his 
own counting-room, as errand boy. Kathie re- 
mained with Bridget, to help her and run on er- 
rands for the family, and soon grew as plump 
and rosy as Bridget herself. 


+ 


A SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S QUESTION. 


A Sunday school boy asked me once, “Teach- 
er, if Jesus Christ takes away our sins, where 
do they go to?” Lasked him if he ever did sums 
on his slate, wetted it, and rubbed them out; 
and if so, where the figures went? 


<p> 
or 


CicrRo gives expression to a very beautiful 
thought when he says, “ | go from life as from 








A CARD. 


Arecord of the watches produced at the Waltham Man- 
ufactory may be not improperly prefaced with a brief 
mention of the considerations which induce us to press 
them upon the attention of intelligent watch buyers. 


Fifteen years’ successfnl experience justifies us in 
claiming for the Waltham Watches peculiarities of ex- 
cellence which place them above all foreign rivalry. The 
system which governs their construction is their most 
obvious source of merit. The substitution of hinery 
for hand labor has been followed not only by greatcr sim- 
plicity, but by a precision in detail, and accuracy and uni- 
formity in their time-keeping qualities, which by the old 
hods of fact are unattainable. 








The application of machinery to watch-making has, in 
fact, wrought a revolution in the main features of the 
b n j with enlarged power of pro- 
duction, it has enabled us to secure the smoothness and 
certainty of movement which proceed from the perfect 
adaptation of every piece to its place. Instead of a fee- 
ble, sluggish, variable action, the balance, even under the 
pressure of the lightest main-spring, vibrates with a wide 
and free motion. The several grades ot watches have 
more than a general resemlance, each to its pattern; 
they are perfect in their uniformity, and may be bought 
and sold with entire confidence as to the qualities we as- 
sign to them. 
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These general claims to superiority are no longer con- 
tested. An English watchmaker, in a recent lecture be- 
fore the Horological Institute of London, describing the 
result of two months’ close observation at the various 
manufactories in the United States, remarks in reference 
to Waltham: “On leaving the factory, I felt that the 

fi of hes on the old plan was gone."’ 
Other foreign makers, some of them eminent. have pub- 
licly borne the same testimony. They admit that the re- 
sults aimed at in Europe by slow and costly processes are 
here realized with greater certainty, with an almost abso 
lute uniformity, and at a cost which more than compen- 
sates for the difference between manual !aoor in the Old 
World and the New. 


But we assert for the Waltham Watch more than a 
general superiority. Their advantages, in rm ect of qual- 
ity and price, over English and Swiss wat ..es, are not 
more marked than are their advantages over :te products 
of other Ameri fi ries. These are positive in 
their character, and are the natural consequences of 
the p d we acquired in the trade, and the propor- 
tions to which our manufactory has attained. No indus- 
trial law is better established than that which cheapens 
the cost of an article in proportion to the magnitude of its 
production. The extent of our establishment—the com- 
bination of skilled labor on an extensive scale, with ma- 
chinery perfect and ample—enables us to offer watches 
at lower rates than those of any other manufacturer. 
The aggregate of profit is the end keptin view—not the 
profit on any single watch. And, acting on this princi- 
ple, with reduced cost of production and anu ever-widen- 
ing demand, our watches are offered at prices considera- 
bly below the watches of other American makers, com- 
paring quality with quality. Our annual facture is 











The Great American Tea Company's 


GREAT SUN-SUN CHOP 


is a very superior quality of Pure Natural Leaf Tea. 
It has a fine, delicate, aromatic flavor, and itis very 
strong. Itis a of the chot leaves from the 
best cultivated Tea districts of China. Vast numbers of 
the Chinese people worship the Sun as the highest and 
purest object of excellence, apd as they designate the 
Emperor of China “His Imperial Highness, Brother of 
the Sun, Emperor of the Celestial Flowery Kingdom,” it 
naturally follows that whatever commodity or object to 
which they apply the double title of “Sun-Stn" must 
necessarily possess the highest qualities of purity and im- 
perial excellence. And that is exactly what we claim for 
our GREAT Scun-Sun Cuop—that it is perfectly pure, of a 
choice, rich flavor, very full strength, and conducive to 
health as well as pleasure. 





The Great Sun-Sun Chop 


is cured without coloring matter of any kind. It is fired 
or dried upon porcelain, and it must, therefore, be entirely 
free from all impurities. It possesses all the delicious aro- 
matic flavor, as well as all the soothing and invigorating 
virtues which have rendered the Tea plant famous 


» 4 


gh many ¢ 
The Great Sun-Sun Chop, 


we feel fully persuaded, will suit the taste of all lovers 
of good Tea, whether they have been accustomed to the 
use of the Black or Green varieties heretofore. And its 
perfect purity enhances its value, and must establish it 
in favor with all classes. 





The price is ONE DOLLAR AND TEN CENTS per pound 
($1 10), which, considering its purity and strength, makes 
it the cheapest Tea in the market. We warrant it to give 
entire satisfaction, and if it does not prove so, it may be 
returned, and we will refund the moncy paid for it. 


TO CLUBS. 
The Great Sun-Sun Chop 


is put up in neat POUND PackaGgs, with the trade-mark. 
The price—$1 10 per pound—is printed on each pound 
package. But we will furnish it to Clubs in boxes of 30 
or 60 pounds at the cargo price of ONE DOLLAR per pound; 
and in case the money accompanies the order we will 
discount one percent. We will ship to Merchants, Ped- 
dlers, or Club Orders, to collect on delivery, at $1 00 per 
pound. In order to get up aclub, let each person wish- 
ing to join say how much Tea he wants. Write the 
names and amount plainly on a list,and when the club 
is complete send it to us by mail. 


Merchants, Peddlers, or other persons desiring to start 





double that of all other makers in this country com- 
bined, and much larger than the entire manufacture of 
England. 


The conditions which make this cheapness possible are 

fa le to the ll of our work. Our arti- 
sans long ago ceased to be novices. Time and effort, un- 
der a superi iT which bi the subtleties of 
science with the strength of practical skill, have pro- 
duced a body of artisans whose efficiency is for the time 
pre-eminent. We have the best workers in every depart- 
ment that are available—workers whose expertness and 
experience would be alone sufficient to secure for Wal- 
tham its high position. Among other tributary causes, 
may be stated the readiness with which cach succeeding 
invention and improvement has been tested, and if ap- 
proved, adopted. Weare always ready to examine what- 
ever experience, or art, or skill may suggest, but we 
adopt nothing until experiments have demonstrated its 
excellence. In pursuance of this rule, we have brought 
to our aid all the mechanical improvements and valuable 
inventions of the last fifteen years, whether home or for- 
eign in their origin. We have thus acquired the exclu- 
sive possession of the best and most valuable improvc- 
ments now known in connection with watch-making, 
and secured for the Waltham factory a force and com- 
pleteness not shared by any similar establishment in the 
world. 








These constant efforts to perfect in all ways, and by all 
means, both the nmrachinery of the factory and the con- 
struction of our watches, have placed within our means 
the production of a greater variety in grade and finish 
than other American makers have attempted. In the 
manufacture of very fine watches we have no competitor 
in the United States, and only very few in Europe. 


The various styles of theso watches have undergone 
the severest trials in the service of Railway Engineers, 

Jond and Exp , the most exacting elass of 
watch wearers, and the presence of over 400,000 Waltham 
Watches in the pockets of the people is the best proof of 
the public approval, and must be accepted as conclusive 
of their superiority by discriminating watch-buyers, es- 
pecially so since the important matter of price is also 
very greatly in favor, being at least twenty-five per cent. 
cheaper, quality for quality, than those made elsewhere 
in the United States. 


An illustrated description of the Watches made by the 
Ameri Watch C: y of Waltham, will be sent to 
any address on application. 








In addition to a description of the watches, the pam- 
phlet contains much other useful information to watch- 
buyers. 

As these Watches are for sale by all 

Respectable Jewellers, the Com- 
pany decline all orders for 
single Watches. 





For facts and all other information, address 
ROBBINS, APPLETON & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 158 Washington Street.........Boston. 





an inn, not as from home. 


busi wishing for further information, can have @ 
copy of our paper (which contains fuller information) 
mailed to them by writing for it. 


Address all orders to 
The Great American Tea Company, 
$1, 33, 35 & 37 Vasey Street, 


P. O. Box 5643.............05..NEW YORK. 
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To Consumers of Curled Hair. 





The undersigned would respectfully call the attention 
of House and Hotel Keepers, Railroad Companies, Car- 
riage Makers, Church Committees, Furniture Dealers, 
and the public generally, to the great advantage of Sponge 
over Hair, as prepared by the American Elastic Sponge 
Company. In a sanitary point ot view itssuperiority is 
manifest in various ways, it being anti-contagious, a sure 
preventive of moths or inscct life of any description, its 
perfect purity, its elasticity and durability, far excelling 
that of Hair, not matting and requiring working over, as 
is the case with Hair of every quulity. 

For Carriages and Railroad Car work it is far prefera- 
ble to Hair or any other known material. Abundant tes- 
fimonials are in our possession from Car and Carriage 
Makers, Church Committees, Physicians, and others, 
and can be shown to substantiate all we can say in favor 
of this material for all upholstering purposes, suficient to 
satisfy the most skeptical, notwithstanding the most 
outrageous reports of dealers in Hair agaistitsuse. It 
is cheaper, besides being superior to Hair, and consumers 
are not Hable in the purchasing of Sponge to be cheated 
by paying for what they do not get, as is the case fre- 
quently in the purchase of Pure Hair Mattresses of the 
best quality, which, on examination at some future time, 
when the beds need renovating, a combination of Pig's 
Hair, Tampico Whalebone, &c , is found in licu of the al 
pure drawings, as was stated at fie of purchase, 

A prejudice has been raised against Sponge by some 
dealers, amd every device and slander resorted to to pre- 
vent its introduction, by stating that the Glycerine and 
other preparations which are used to retain its elasticity 
comes through the coveriug. Some few cases of this 
kind accidentally occurred at first, but the Company em- 
ploying one of our best Chemists to superintend that de- 
partment, the difficulty was obviated, and it is now free 
from such objection. Furthermore, the same parties who 
had some of the first mattresses are now using our im- 
proved ones with entire satisfaction. 

All Housekeepers in need of Mattresses, Parlor Suits, 
&c., all Railroad Car and Carriage Makers, and Church 
Committees and others, are invited to call and see the 
goods and testi ials at Sal , 121 Street. 


CHARLES L. FOWLE, 


Agent American Patent Sponge Company, 
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DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


Men and Boys Making Money. 


Some boys make $2 per week beside attending school. 
Prices of Printing Offices, $15, $20, $30. Send for a circu- 
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lar to Lowg Press Co., No. 20 Water St., Boston. 
12—20weop 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 

















The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
Goring the yor. 

DISCINTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
+ al MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

jass. 








For the Companion. 
COW PER. 


William Cowper, “the most popular poet of 
his generation, and the best of English letter- 
writers,” was the son of Dr. John Cowper, a 
royal chaplain. 

He could boast of his ancestry on both sides, 
as his father was the son of a judge, and nephew 
of a lord chancellor; and his mother was de- 
scended by four different lines from Henry IIL, 
of England. « ‘ 

He was born at the parsonage on, the 15th of 
Nov., 1731. His early days were made bright 
and happy by the tender love of his mother; 
but he was only six years old when she died. 

The delicate, difident boy was at once taken 
from the nursery and sent from home to a board- 
ing school, where he suffered from loneliness and 
the cruel treatment of a boy many years older, 
practised so slyly that no one suspected it for a 
long time. But at last it was discovered, and 
the petty tyrant expelled. Cowper retained, 
through life, a painful recollection of the terror 
with which this boy inspired him. 

This experience gave him a lasting dislike for 
schools of all kinds, which he afterwards forci- 
bly expressed in his poem, called “Tinairium, 
or a Review of Schvols.” 

At the age of ten, he was sent by his father to 
Westminster school, where, though often mor- 
bid and low-spirited, he seems to have enjoyed 
boyish sports. He was a good scholar, a favor- 
ite with his teachers, and very fond of out-door 
games, excelling at cricket and football. He 
speaks, himself, of this period as one “in which, 
if I never tasted true happiness, I was, at least, 
equally unacquainted with its contrary.” He 
has given us a picture which shows that he 
looked back with pleasure on that part of his 
boyhood. 


“Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 


We love the play place of our early days; 

The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 

That feels not at that sight, and feels at none; 

The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 

The very name we carved subsisting still; 

The bench on which we sat, while deep employed, 
Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, yet not destroyed ; 
The litle ones, unbuttoned, glowing hot, 

Playing our games, and on the very spot, 


As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw; 
To oe the ball into the grounded hat, 
Or drive it devious with a dextrous pat. 
The pleasing spectacle at once excites 


Such recollections of our own delights, 

That viewing it we seem almost to obtain 

Our innocent, sweet, simple years again. 

This fond attachment to the well-known place 
W here first we started into life's long race, 


Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway 
We teel it e’en in age, and at our latest day." 

“At the age of eighteen,” says Cowper, “be 
ing tolerably well furnished with grammatical 
knowledge, but as ignorant of all kinds of re- 
ligion as the satchel on my back, I was taken 
from Westminster; and having spent about nine 
months at home, was sent to acquire the prac- 
tice of the law with an attorney.” 

And here comes a really sunny spot in the 
gloomy poet’s life. With his fellow apprentice, 
a refractory but clever boy, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, he pretended to study, but 
accomplished very little. 

Writing to his cousin, Lady Hesketh, many 
years afterwards, he says,— 

“I did actually live three years with Mr. Chap- 
man, a solicitor,—that is to say, 1 slept three 
years in his house; but I lived, that is to say, I 
Spent my days, in Southampton Row, as you 


very well remember. There was I and the fu- 
ture Lord Chancellor, constantly employed from 
morning to night in giggling, and making gig- 
gle, instead of studying the law. O, fie, cousin! 
how could you do so?” 

Called to the bar in 1754, he lived an idle, 
agreeable life in his Temple chambers, but he 
was more employed with literature than law, 
writing often for the serials of the day, and per- 
haps more with love than literature. For he 
was fascinated by one of those pretty cousins 
with whom he used to “giggle” in Southamp- 
ton Row,—Theodora, a younger sister of his 
constant friend, Lady Hesketh. 

The attachment was mutual, but when the af- 
fair became more serious, her father refused his 
consent on the ground that they were too near- 
ly related. His determination was unalterable, 
and the cousins soon parted, never to meet again 
on earth, and neither ever married. 

Cowper soon overcame this disappointment, 
which at first threw a darker coloring over his 
life and spirits; but neither time nor absence 
diminished Theodora’s attachment to her first 
and only love. 

Maj. Cowper, a relative who was anxious to 
help him, presented him, in the year 1763, to a 
valuable clerkship in the House of Lords, which 
required the holder of the office to appear fre- 
quently before the House. The idea of this was, 
in his own words, “mortal poison.” His friend 
then gave him a more private post,—that of 
clerk of the journals of the. House of Lords, 
which he accepted, although he felt at the time 
as if he was receiving “a dagger” in his heart. 
But owing to some opposition to Maj. Cow- 
per’s right of nomination, he was told that he 
might expect an examination at the bar of the 
House, in regard to his sufficiency for the post. 

This future horror so preyed upon his mor- 
bidly sensitive mind, that melancholy at last be- 
c#me madness, and in this terrible state death 
itself seemed better than the prospect before 
him. He tried in various ways to kill himself, 
but was wonderfully preserved by God’s mercy. 

At length, there came a revulsion of feeling; 
peace and happiness took the place of despair. 
In his own words, “Unless the Almighty arm 
had been under me, I think I should have died 
with gratitude and joy.” But the work of the 
Holy Spirit is best described in his own words. 
“It was joy unspeakable, and full of glory.” 

Some little time after his recovery he was di- 
rected by a kind Providence to Olney, where the 
Rev. John Newton was curate. This good man 
urged the poet to write those hymns which are 
so familiar to us all; and I fear that brooding 
over his own sensations as he did when com- 
posing them, together with the death of his 
brother, which occurred at this time, were the 
causes of the return of his religious melancholy. 

In January, 1773, he was again decidedly in- 
sane. Three years passed away before the cloud 
was removed. In his convalescence he amused 
himself by making bird cages, petting pigeons, 
and taming two hares, which are known wher- 
ever his writings have spread. 

With returning health, the love of reading 
and writing returned, and he was now urged to 
write a poem of some length, giving as his sub- 
ject, “The Progress of Error.” 

It was soon accomplished, and was speedily 
followed by three other poems of the same kind. 
“Youth,” “Table Talk” and “Expostulation” all 
being written within three months. 

The volume was issued in 1782, but did not 
meet with any great success. Johnson and 
Franklin, however, saw real merit in the modest 
book, and prophesied even better things from 
the pen of the gentle recluse. 


In this same year, Lady Austin came to Ol- 
ney—a sparkling, witty, accomplished woman, 
and to her we owe the warmest thanks for in- 
spiring Cowper with a more cheerful spirit. 

Her conversation had as happy an effect on 
his melancholy spirit as the harp of David upon 
Saul. Whenever the cloud seemed to be com- 
ing over him, her sprightly powers were exert- 
ed to dispel it. One afternoon, when he ap- 
peared more than usually depressed, she told 
him the story of John Gilpin, which had been 
told to her in her childhood, and which, in her 
relation, tickled his fancy as much as it has that 
of thousands and tens of thousands since, in 
his. 

The next morning, he said to her that he had 
been kept awake during the greater part of the 
night, by thinking of the story and laughing at 
it, and that he had turned “it into a ballad.” 
We all know it by heart. 

Another time she begged him to try his pow- 
ers on blank verse. “But,” said he, “I have no 
subject.” 

“O, you can write on any thing!” she replied; 
“take this sofa.” Hence the beginning of the 





Task, which took all hearts by storm: 





“T sing the sofa— 
The theme though humble, yet august and proud 
Th’ i for the fair ds the song."’ 





Southey says, “Here I’d say that a poet finds 
his best advisers among his female friends; it 
would be speaking from my own experience, 
and the greatest poet of the age, Wordsworth, 
would confirm it by his. But never was any 
poet more indebted to such friends than Cowper. 
Had it not been for Mrs. Unwin he would prob- 
ably never have appeared in his own person as 
an author; had it not been for Lady Austin, he 
never would have been a popular poet.” 

A pension of three hundred pounds from the 
king comforted his declining days, which were 
clouded, alas, by the old sorrow. 

Kind friends drew around him in those last 
sad years, which he described as a “universal 
blank.” % 

On the morning of April 25, 1800, he ex- 
pired so peacefully that, though surrounded by 
friends, no one perceived the moment of his de- 
parture. The last expression on his counte- 
nance was that of calmness and composure, 
mingled with holy surprise. Death seemed a 
blessed release to the life-long sufferer; all 
doubts removed—safe home at last, “Secure in 
Jesus’ love.” Karte 8. 

THE LUCKLESS SEA-GULL, 

Greedy people are quite likély to seize more 
than they can carry, and the end of it is quite 
likely to be fatal: 

A curious scene was recently witnessed on the 
Potomac, opposite Alexandria, which is thus 
described by the Gazette of that city: A gull 
had, with a swoop, struck its talons deep into 
the back of a fish, the size of which it had evi- 
dently mistaken, for instead of bearing it away, 
as it had intended, the fish not only remained in 
the water; but swam rapidly about on the sur- 
face of the river, mounted by its fluttering and 
now alarmed assailant, which was unable to dis- 
engage its claws from its living fastenings. The 
bird, in its endeavors at first to carry off and 
then to free itself from its intended prey, soon 
exhausted its strength, and its efforts becoming 
gradually weaker from exhaustion, the would-be 
capturer became the captured, was dragged 
screaming beneath the water, and its death 


notes choked by the rippling waves as they closed 
over it. 





a en 
A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A writer in the Rockland Free Press, who re- 
cently visited the Maine State Prison, says: 

I heard of a touching incident which occurred 
recently at the prison. Two ladies came, wish- 
ing to be shown through, and as they stepped 
into the wheelwright shop, the younger lady 
exelaimed,— 

“There he is!” and wept uncontrollably; the 
eyes of every prisoner but one were turned upon 
her, and that one kept his head down. 

The ladies explained that they had a brother 
in the army, from whom they never heard after 
a certain battle, in which they supposed he was 
killed. After a long time they heard something 
which convinced them that he was in prison, 
and for six months they had been travelling and 
searching for him. The young lady said she 
met his eyes the instant they stepped into the 
shop, and the recognition was mutual. 


Oe 
TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 


“She died,” said Polly, “and was never seen 
again, for she was buried in the ground, where 
the trees grow.” 

“The cold ground?” said the child, shudder- 
ng again. 

“No, the warm ground,” returned Polly; 
“where the ugly little seeds are turned into 
beautiful flowers, and where good people turn 
into beautiful spirits and fly away to heaven.” 
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FANCY POETRY. 
O’er the sea see flamingo jus go 
The lark hie high, the swallow follow low, 
The small bees busy at their threshold old 
And lamb lamenting in the three-fold fold. 
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A LITTLE six-year old boy wrote at school his 
first composition on Water: “Water is good to 
drink, to bathe in, and to skate on when frozen. 
When I was a little baby the nurse used to bathe 
me every morning in water. I have been told 
that the Injuns don’t wash themselves but once 
in ten years. O, I wish I was an Injun!” 


= 





An Irishman was employed to trim some fruit 
trees. He went in the morning, and on return- 
ing at noon was asked if he had completed his 
work. “No,” was the reply; “but I have cut 
them all down, and am going to trim them in 
the afternoon.’ 


A DRUNKEN loafer was picked  ! in the 
street. There was no sense in his head, no 
cents in his pocket, a powerful scent in his 
breath, and he was sent to the watch-house. 


An ice-house laborer being killed by a lum 
of ice falling on his head, the verdict was, “Di 
of hard drink.” 

WHEN does a severe cold resemble a brilliant 
idea? When it comes into one’s head suddenly. 


What is the largest room in the world? The 
room for improvement. 

One of our young and lusty architects takes 
exercise daily by footing up a column. 








Watcues oF Home MANUFACTURE.—American me- 
chanical genius, among its many triumphs, has scttled 
the question of watches. A few still linger among our 
older people who insist that there is no watch to be com- 
pared with the Jurgensen repeater, or with the work of 
one or two other famous Swiss manufacturers. But the 
country has made up its mind; Americans use American 
watches because they find them the best; and we ob- 
serve that the demand has stimulated the organization of 
four new companies within the past three years, with a 
capital of over a million of dollars, for the extension of 
the business; the American Watch Co., of Waltham, 
however, still leads all its competitors both in the quality 
of their goods and the amount of sales. Attention is 
called to their advertisement in another column. 
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“The DOCTOR SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM you 
sent me, has been used by myself and others with great 
profit and satisfaction. It has been highly appreciated 
by all who have used it. It is a good thing.”’ So writes 
Rev. J. Porter, D. D., of Methodist Book Concern, New 
York. 








“THEIR NAME IS LEGION,” may be applied to the 
innumerable diseases to which the skin is subject. It 
would be well for those who are affi d with app y 
incurable ulcers, old sores, erysipelas, and eruptions, to 
use Grace’s Celebrated Salve, which cures, in a very 
short time, cuts, burns, scalds, flesh wounds, &c. 








WAAT A POOR MAN DID. 
The labors of the day were passed, 
And wearied by its toil and care, 
A poor man reached his home at last, 
And sought the rest he needed there. 
He called around him all his Boys, 
Inquiring how they'd spent the day, 
Who answered with united voice, 
Where FENNO “ Clothes’ the Boys so 3ay, 
At his new Store, on Washington Street, 
Four Ninety-two and Ninety four; 
Where he “ Suits’’ Boys from head to feet, 
At prices never known before. 22—lw 
$1,090 to $2,000 PER YEAR SURE, and no 
risk. Agents wanted, on commission or ner. in every 
part of the U. 8. and Canadas, to sell our celebrated Pa- 
ten White Wire Clothes-Lin«s, warranted to last a life- 
time and never rust. For full particulars address the 
AMERICAN WIRE Co., 75 William St., N. Y., or 16 Dear- 
born St., Ghicago. P.S.—*Every household should have 
iy Y. Tribune. “All they purport to be; never 
wear out.""—JV. Y. Independent. ‘They give entire satis- 
faction.""—N. ¥. Christian Advocate. 22— 








WANTED-—Agents in every town, to sell “Life’s 
Day,” the finest LINE engraving ever offered by agents. 
Itis in three parts, showing life from the cradle to the 
srave, and all three furnished in a beautiful mat, ready 
or framing. One old agent says they are the easiest en- 
gravings to talk about he eversold. One agent reportsa 
rofit of $9 in a few hours, after the first day's canvass. 

xperienced agents will be offered a large premium on 
sales. Address W. J. HOLLAND & CO., Springfield, 
Mass. 22—lw 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a salary of $30 per 


week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell 
our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
22—13w M. WAGNEK & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


CATARREH! CATARRE! 

Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 
a never-failing remedy is at hand. Dr. Wadsworth's Dry 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and num- 
berless Colds in the head during the past eight years. 
Pamphlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt of stamp to 

ay postage. H. H. BURRINGTON, Proprietor, Providence, 
Ry? also for sale by G. C. GooDWIN & Co., 38 Hanover 
Street, Boston. 22: 


CAPITAL BOOKS 
For the Young! 
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MOLLY’S BIBLE. By Mary D. Chellis, author of 
“Dea. Sim's Prayers. 1 vol. l6mo., price, $1 50. 
GOOD MEASURE. By D. 8. Erickson, author 0 
“Station Master's Daughter."* lvol. 16mo., price, 

$1 50. "i 

ROSY DAWN STORIES. “Little Indian,” “Picnic 
Party,” “Twin Brothers," “Two Birthdays," “Water 
Cress Girls,"’ “Violet Girls." 6 vols. 18mo. Illus- 
trated. Price, $4 50. 

CLEAN YOUR BOOTS, SIR? A Story of Robert 
Rightheart. 1 vol. 18mo. Price, 60c. 

GLANCE GAYLORD SERIES. “Mr. Pendleton’s 
Cup,” “Patience Hathaway,” “Donald Deane.” 3 
vols. 16mo. Illustrated. Price, $4 25. 

LITTLE PEANUT MERCHANT. A Temperance 
Story. lvol. lémo. Price, $1 25. 

SILVER LAKE SERIES. “Hopes and Fears,” 
“Truth and Trust,” “Good for Evil.” 3 vols. 16mo 
Illustrated. Price, $3 75. 

LINDENDALE STORIES. By Rev. Daniel Wise. 
4vols. Price, $5. 

GYPSY SERIES. By E. Stuart Phelps, author of 
“Gates Ajar."’ 4 vols. Price, $5. 

TINY’S LIBRARY. By E. Stuart Phelps, author 
of “Gates Ajar."” 4 vols. Price, $3. 

BROOKSIDE SERIES. By Aunt Hattie. 4 vols. 
Price, $5. 

AUNT HATTIE’S LIBRARY FOR BOYS. 6 vols. 
Price, $3. 

AUNT HATTIE’S LIBRARY FOR GIRLS. 6 
vols. Price, $3. 

SWEET BRIER STORIES. 12 vols. Price, $8. 


&@™ No better books for children can be found. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
Henry A. Young & Co., 
22—2weop 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 








AN 
WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMERIC 
Knitrinc Macuins. Price, $25. The sim lest, ches Pep 
and best Knitting Machine everinvented. Will aa 
stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to air CO. 
Address AMERICAN KNITTING MAC lw J 
, or St. Louis, Mo. 
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